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EA FTER the manner of the 
| 

; ‘4 theGorham MasterCrafts- 
men shaped this exquisite service 
from flat sheets of sterling. Aided 
only by the simplest hand tools, 
hours of painstaking skill were de- 

voted to its creation. 
Such superb work can come only 
from the most expert hands. It is 


Italian Renaissance Coffee Set specially the supreme test of the silversmith: Herbert C. Lloyd, a Gorham Master 


wrought by hand for Charles M. Schwab craftsmanship raised to artistry. Craftsman for 46 years, was one of those 
A more delightful example of the silver- ¥ who created the Schwab Coffee Set 
ware of this period could scarcely b Other Gorham masterpieces are Mr. Lloyd still devotes his skill to the 


imagined. Note the beauty of form and to be found at your jeweler’s: Tea decoration of Gorham Sterling. 
the delicacy of its ornamentation. : 

Sets, Coffee Sets and Table Ware, 

wrought by the same Gorham Master 

Craftsmen who created this distin- 

guished service. 


PROVIDENCE,R.I. 5 NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 


AMERICA'S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 








The Complete Romances of 


VOLTAIRE 


All in One Volume! 


OLTAIRE is the greatest example in 

history of the freedom and power of the 
press. The kings of France summoned his 
literary genius to their aid—and their own 
heads fell at one stroke of his liberty-loving 
pen. As a writer of satirical romances he 
ranks first in the world’s literature. 


Think of having Voltaire’s complete Romances 


Zadig, Candide, The Princess of Babylon, and twenty 

































































others and his complete Philosophy of History, The 
Ignorant Philosopher and Dialogues and philosophic 
criticism, all within the covers of a singie beautiful 
volume. 

His Eastern Romances have the charm of the 
Arabian Nights, the wisdom of the Orient, and the 
satire of—Voltaire. You are seized in a whirl of 
Oriental characters, desert passion—fanatic love and 
super-thrilling adventures. His was a daring pen of 
flashing romance. And in this one book are his 
complete romances! 

In addition there are included Voltaire’s greatest 
philosophical works. The Philosophy of History, for 
instance, which can be understood by a child and 
finished in one reading. Yet it is the deepest »hilosoph- 
ic treatment of the knowledge and history of all times. 


Read it ON APPROVAL! 


Within the covers of one slender, beautiful volume, 
printed on Warren’s Library Text paper and bound 
in the highest grade Du Pont Book Fabrikoid, 
has been placed enough of the immortal work of 
Voltaire to fill an eight volume set! We know you will 
want to own this new, single volume edition of the 
works of Voltaire, but to utterly convince you we 
ask you to examine it one week at our expense. See 
it,—read it, and if you like it, pay only the small 
price mentioned in the coupon below. If you do not 
like it, return it at our expense. 
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Famous Voltaire Titles in- 
cluded in this edition 


Zadig 

Candide 

The Princess of Babylon 
The White Bulk 
Micromegas 

Jeannot and Colin 

An Adventure in India 
Philosophy of History 
Ignorant Philosopher 
Chinese Catechism 


Mysteries of the Egyp- 
tians 


and many other roman- 
ces, dialogues and phil- 
osophic criticism. 
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‘WALTER J. BLACK Ca. 
171 Madison Avenue 


MEW YORK CITY. MX 
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, Walter J. Black Co., 


@ 171 Madison Ave., 
, New York, N. Y. 


'@ Send for free examination the 
works of Voltaire in one volume 
N, 6 printed on Library Text paper, bound 
in flexible Fabrikoid. I will either return 
we the book at your expense or will remit $5.45 
y? in full payment within a week. 
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( Mark X here if you prefer your copy bound in Persian 
a Morocco at only $1.50 more. 
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“Good for 
tender gums” 


§ gev-eee four words appear onevery 
tube of Ipana Tooth Paste. They 
give the key to the reason for the 
nation-wide success Ipana has made. 


The leaders of the dental profes- 
sion point out that it is just as im- 
portant to care for your gums as it 
is to clean your teeth. Ipana helps 
you to accomplish both. 

Test Ipana for yourself — switch 
to it completely for one month! 
You'll have cleaner, whiter teeth — 
firmer, healthier gums—and unless 
we are greatly mistaken, you'Ildecide 
that Ipana is the most delicious tooth 
paste you ever spread upon a brush. 


IPANA 


Tooth Paste 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
2 


LETTERS 


**70,000 Excellent Prospects” 


Sirs: 

Why waste eight and one-half square 
inches of space in your valuable magazine 
every week on a coupon which only your 
newsstand buyers can use? I refer to the 
Circulation Manager’s subscription order 
coupon. 

Why not give your regular subscribers 
a chance to send you the names of their 
friends who should subscribe for TIME? 
If only 50% of your readers sent you one 
name each, you would have a list of 
over 70,000 excellent prospects. Surely 
half of them would subscribe if properly 
urged. 

Enclosed is a list of five for a starter. 
If you want, you may mention my name 
in writing to them. 

ROBERT Z. CHAUCER 

New York, N. Y. z 

Let Original Subscriber Chaucer 


note well the coupon below.—ED. 


Checkers Praised 


Sirs: 

Concerning the letter of Mr. Newell W. 
Banks (Time, April 25) wherein Mr. Banks 
offers his services in conducting a checker 
column, let me say that I believe it would 
be a very fine thing for your readers—a 
far better thing for them than most of 
them realize. 

Several years ago Mr. Banks played 
against Robert Stewart (in Scotland) for 
the championship of the world: Mr. Stew- 
art won by two wins to one—with 47 
drawn games. ... 

I realize that your mail will not 
be likely to bring you a very favorable 
reaction to the proposition. The ability of 
Mr. Banks, as our foremost match player, 
as a player and analyst of international 
fame and as an editor has long been 
established. 

Chess_ is 
checkers, J 
and outwardly 


more widely played than 
believe. It is more complex 
spectacular, but is by no 
manner of means even approximately as 
scientific. Every position in checkers is 
a problem in pure mathematics. As one 
who has (in 1906) worked in the upper 
reaches of differential and integral cal- 
culus, and who has also spent many years 
(not recently) in the study of checkers and 
in original analysis of published match 
and tournament games, I may be privileged 
to speak on this phase. Curiously enough, 
chess has been almost wholly the choice 
of the intelligensia (real and fancied) and 


has been given, of course, widest publicity ~ 


by the press. Again, the game of chess 
has enjoyed the favor, as a rule,-of those 
who possessed rather more of this world’s 
(materiai) goods. Perhaps Mr. Banks can 
approach an explanation of this: he is 
the best chess player in this country—and 
perhaps in the world—-among the few real 
masters of checkers. 

Checkers has been given, by the vast 
army of the uninformed, an aura of most 
ordinary simplicity—something to be pat- 
ronizingly smiled upon by those whose as- 
sumption of superiority varics directly as 
their utter ignorance of what the game 
really is. To most persons, not particular- 
ly those in custodial care, the game of 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS? 


| 


checkers is a more or less dull affair, jp 
which one should: 1) try to take two fo 
one or three for two; 2) try to cemen 
the opposing forces in such manner that 
one’s opponent is physically unable to make 
a move (calomel and dynamite to the eon 
trary, notwithstanding), etc., etc. ad nay 
seam. Some of the innocents think tha 
they should, regardless, set up a_ strong 
position in the centre, or that under no 
circumstances should they break their ow 
king row. 


Dr. DONALD M. GILDERSLEEVE 
New York, N. Y. 


Beware 


Sirs: 

Would reply to letter you printed [Timp 
April 25] whereby Champion Checker-playe 
Banks desires to write a column on his 
hobby for Time. Is it feasible in such a 
publication as yours? I think not, 
lutely and positively do I answer i 
negative. No! If you start one, 
apt to be a deluge of requests for further. 
What of  philately—stamp _ collecting—f 
which King George V is one of the leading 
collectors ? There are many ani 
varied other columns that might be con 
ducted, AND, I think, other columns which 
WOULD be more attractive to your sub 
scribers than checkers. There are others 
of more universal interest. Beware, then, 
if you include a _ checker’ column... 
No checker column! 

MONTGOMERY MULFORD 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


No Checkers 


Sirs: 

No Sirs! We don’t want any checker 
column in TIME. We have enough of that 
stuff in the local dailies. Bridge, Mah 
Jong, and all that other junk is_ pestering 
people to death. Time has boasted of being 
a “Newsmagazine’ and it is. Therefore 
keep it so. That is what I keep Time 
for: NEWS, REAL NEws! I for one value 
TimE for its terse, crisp news. 

If you are to inject into your “News 
magazine” all the stuff that some of thes 
amusement maniacs crave for, then yo 
may keep your magazine to yourself, # 
far as I and a large number of like 
minded are concerned. 


B. G. HOLMES 
Grove City, Minn. 


Was Jesting 


Sirs: 

Mr. Banks’ offer to conduct a_ checker 
column in TIME is one which I wish you 
would accept. — 

Mr. Banks, as you know, edits a checker 


Published weekly by Tre, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matte 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 3, 18%. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS? 


Circulation Dept., TIME, Inc., Penton Bipc., CLEVELAND 


If he (she) is not already aTime-subscriber, please send a sam- 
ple copy and introductory subscription offer to my good friend 


Mr./Mrs./Miss (Print NameE).............. 


ADDRESS 


see eeee 


my name, printed here. 


Reduee.o....caeeees ie 
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Can Any One Book Please 
40,000 People? 


Why the Book-of-the-Month Club 


guarantees its subscribers against 
dissatisfaction, and how. 


HE purpose of the Book-of- 

the-Month Club is a very 

simple one, but many people 
misunderstand it. It was organized 
primarily to prevent you from miss- 
ing the outstanding new books. 
Think over the last few years. How 
many good books have appeared, 
which you were anxious to read, but 
which you never “got around to,” 
because you were either too busy or 
too neglectful. The Book-of-the- 
Month Club is an absolute insurance 
against this happening in the future. 


Many people think, however, that 
if they subscribe to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club service they will be 
obliged to accept one new book a 
month, whether they like it or not. 
Such an idea repels them. Nobody 
wants someone else to choose his 
reading. Nobody wants his choice of 
books limited to a few a year. Now, 
in actual fact, Book-of-the-Month 
Club subscribers have a wider range 
of choice among the new books, and 
actually choose their books with more 
discrimination, than was ever possible 
before. How is this effected? 


Every month ail the important new 
books are submitted, by the publishers 
themselves, to the Selecting Committee 


of the Book-of-the-Month Club. This 


committee consists of Henry Seidel 


Canby, chairman; Heywood Broun, - 


Dorothy Canfield, Christopher 
Morley and William Allen White. 
By a system of independent voting, 
they choose what they consider 
the outstanding book each 
month. The theory is—and it 
works!—that any book appeal- 
ing strongly to a majority of five 
individuals (of such good judg- 
Ment and such differing taste) 


is Likely to be a book that few intel- 
ligent people will care to miss. 


But neither the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, nor the members of the 
Committee, consider this verdict in- 
fallible. It is nothing but a practical 
method of arriving at an outstanding 
book that most people will want. But 
tastes vary. Your taste should be 
sacred to you. Accordingly, if you 
are a subscriber, you are not compelled, 
willy-nilly, to accept the judgment of 
the committee. On the contrary, you 
are provided with a double guarantee 


against possible dissatisfaction, 


First,before the book-of-the-month 
comes to you, you receive a carefully 
written report describing what sort of 


book it is. If you think you will like 
it, you let it come to you. If not, 
you specify that some other book be 


i 


sent instead. You make your choice 
of a substitute from a group of other 


important new books, which are also 
described very carefully every month, 


in order to guide you in your duleliei, 
Moreover, if you let the “book-of-the- 
month” come to you, and then find 
you are disappointed, even then you 
may exchange it at that time for any 
other book you prefer. Both before and 


after you receive a book, you are 
protected against disappointment. 


Is it not clear that the final effect 
of this service is, not that somebody 
else chooses your books—but that you 
at last are able to choose your reading 
with discrimination; and that you 


actually do obtain and do read the new 
books you are anxious not to miss? 


The cost of this unique service is— 
nothing. You pay the same price for 
the books as if you got them from 
the publisher himself—by mail. Send 
for our prospectus, which explains 
how simply this service operates. It 
is working smoothly and satisfac- 
torily for over 40,000 discriminating 
people. Your request for further in- 
formation will involve you in no ob- 


ligation to subscribe, 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus outlining 
the details of the Book-of- the-Month Plan. This request 


involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


Handed to you by 
the postman — the 
Outstanding new 
books you are anx- 
ious not to miss! 


TIME, May 9, 1927 





This is the New 22 foot 
Chris-Craft “Cadet” 


Powered with the Chrysler 
Imperial Marine Motor the 
“Cadet”? model has no 
counterpart in fine riding 
qualities or outstanding 
value—speed 32 to 35 miles 
per hour. 


$2395 Atsonce 
National Sales Office 


393 7th Ave. New York City 


Chris Smith & Sons 
Boat Co. dors, 


Factory 


magazine himself. I rather think he was 
jesting with you. He is the ace of checker 
players—in the U. S. A. at least. 


C. B. BENNETT 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Will Deviate 


Sirs: 

... If Time adopts a checker column 
I will have to deviate from the practice 
of reading your newsmagazine from cover 
to cover as I did when you printed the 
game of questions. 


JOHN H. HAMILTON 
Chicago, Ll. 


Anti-Checker 
Sirs: 

Let us have no checker column. 

HAMILTON VOSE JR. 

Chicago, Tl. 

Total letters received in favor of 
a checker column: 21. Total letters 
received opposed to checker col- 
umn: 102. There will be no check- 
er column.—EbD. 


Robinn’s Egg 


Sirs: 

Hooray! Hooroo! I see that elderly bi- 
ped, Mary Elizabeth Robinn, has presented 
you |Timek, May 2] with another ROBINN’S 
EGG—that’s what our family call her let- 
ters knocking the Prince of Wales... . 
I guess all she wants is to get her letters 
printed in TIME.... 

CUTLER Fox 

Hoboken, N. J. : 

Fully 50% of the letters received 
by TimME from Subscriber Mary 
Elizabeth Robinn are marked: 
“Confidential. NOT for  publica- 


tion.” —Ep., 


Whether it’s a high batting av- 
erage, or the year’s best sales rec- 
ord you’re aiming for, Shredded 
Wheat is the food for success. 
It’s whole wheat, dietetically 
complete—and shredded, steam- 
cooked and baked for quick 
and eas~ assimilation. 


Everyone knows Shredded 
Wheat as a morning meal of 
delicious nourishment to start 
your day—with milk or with 
fruits and cream. But here is 
another way: Split the biscuits, 
place on them sliced fresh toma- 
toes; salt and pepper; thin slices 
of cheese; one slice of bacon each; 
toast and serve hot for lunch. 
TIME, May 9, 1927 


Not Only By Lipton 


Sirs: 

A friend of mine sent me a copy of 
Time, April 18, and I found it very in. 
teresting. Going through it, I noticed some 
amusing references about myself, which, 
by the way, I appreciate—candor has 
always been a characteristic of mine, as 
it is of your admirable little journal. But 
unfortunately, you made one mistake. (You 
probably will say, that is not many.) The 
mistake is, that my chief employer js 
Sir Thomas Lipton. I have a_ great 
admiration for Sir Thomas Lipton. ‘He 
is a very good friend of mine, but he 
is not my employer and I have nothing to 
do with him. The client for whom I visit 
the United States every year is the Indian 
Tea Association of London which represents 
all the growers of Indian Tea. I am 
sure you will not mind making this cor 
rection in your paper because the tea which 
I try to encourage the people of this 
country to drink is packed not only by 
Lipton, but by Tetley, Salada, McCormick, 
Atlantic & Pacific, American Stores, Tao 
and every leading packer of tea. 

If you will be so kind as to ask your 
business office to start sending me your 
paper to 


Sir Charles Higham, 
Imperial House, 
Kingsway, 
London, England 
A check for six guineas will be sent by 
post to this country. Kindly address me 


personally. 
C. F. HicHam 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


Theft 


Sirs: 

- « + My copy had just arrived. | 
entered my office and observed that the 
gentleman (from Detroit) was _ perusing 
your worthy and famed newsmagazine. He 
placed it in his pocket and left, as | 
thought, to read further in another part of 
the building. To date my copy of Tim, 
April 18, is st‘ll missing. ... 

FISHER H. PEARSON JR. 

Boston, Mass. 


No Dung Flung 


Sirs: 

As an enthusiastic reader of your mags 
zine I wish to take this opportunity of 
correcting an error in TIME, Feb. 7. On 
p. 10 of that issue there appears an item, 
concerning ‘“‘one Butterick, at Hankow. 
Chinese fiung at him pots of dung.” 

This lurid statement has caused great 
mortification to the many readers of your 
magazine in Hankow, as well as to the 
said Butterick, who is made the subject 
of such unfortunate publicity. It cannot 
be denied that there exists an ample supply 
of this form of ammunition in this turbi 
lent metropolis but it is not a fact that 
dung was flung at the gentleman in ques 
tion. I was present in Hankow during 
the hectic days of early January and there 
fore am able to testify that I personally 
was not aware that dung was flung, and 
can also aver that Butterick was not the 
object of such an hostile manifestation of 
the disfavor of the multitude. 

It is true that one American in Hankow 
was spat upon during the troublous time 
in January, and it is possible that your® 
reporter has erred in confusing this int 
dent with the one recorded in your journal. 
But, although there is no doubt an implied 
insult in the act of expectoration upon 
one’s person, yet surely this is a_ matter 
less grave than the flinging of dung, # 
least so far as the recipient is concerned 

It would, therefore, be greatly appre 
ciated if, in the general interest of truth 
you would publish a retractment of your 
statement and would admonish the writer 
thereof, who I must conclude, was led 
by his flair for the humorous to _ bring 
up thusly the ancient oriental question of 
“Hu flung dung.” 

JOSEPH BUSH 

Hankow, China. 


TIME, meticulous, chronicled ¢e& 
actly the discomfiture of Mr. But 
terick, as cabled in despatches, sup- 
pressing, however, certain additioni 
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Trays 


as modern as 


your 


electric washer 


In “Standard” NEW PROCESS 
ENAMEL that cannot be 
roughened or discolored 


Wuen laundry trays, or stationary tubs, 
were first built, back in 1870, the wash- 
board was the last word in washday 
equipment. So the trays were built with 
sloping front to fit the washboard. 


Now the washboard is a relic of a 
past century —this is the day of the elec- 
ttic washing machine. And ‘Standard’ 
offers you laundry trays as modern and 
as labor-saving as the newest electric 


Hose for washing machine need never be discon- 
nected, Swinging Spout Faucet serves both trays. 
It is finished in Chromard, so does not tarnish, 


With no faucet or other obstruct. 

tion in the walls of this tray, it 

is easier to keep clean. There is 

nothing to wash around or to 
catch dirt. 


washer, and designed to be used with it. 

Gleaming white, they stay that way. For 
the “Standard” New Process Enamel 
cannot beroughened or discolored by the 
minerals in water or the ingredients of 
soaps or cleansers. It is harder, more 
durable, and consequently much easier 
to keep spotlessly clean than any other 
ever used for this purpose. 

‘Middle of the room’’ location. You 
can work all around these new-style 
trays, since they no longer hug the wall. 
The old sloped front and flat back are 
gone—every side is front. 

With a ‘“washing machine faucet.’’ At- 
tach the hose to the special outlet for 
the washing machine and you will never 


TIME, May 9, 1927 


The slope of the old style 

tray cut away much o 

the bottom. Thenew tray 

is much roomier and 
andier. 


have to disconnect it. Even while the 
washing machine is being filled, the 
regular Swinging Spout Faucet is ready 
to pour hot, cold or “tempered” water 
into either laundry tray. 


Just the right height. Note the firm 
support which holds the trays. They 
will not wobble or tremble while you 
are at work. The height is adjustable 
for greatest comfort. 


To make washday hours shorter-—send 
for details about these most modern 
laundry trays. Their long life is as- 
sured by the New Process Enamel and 
by the “Standard” trade-mark stamped 
on the right-hand edge of every tray. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 
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Shave’ 
for the 


hard-to-shave 


an 


O TYPES of men are quickest to 
adopt “the better shave.” One is the 
hard-to-shave man. The other type 
quite naturally seeks out the better 
things in life and is fussy about his face. 


Fougére Royale Shaving Cream was 
made to satisfy both of these men. 
Others like its soothing, beard-soften- 
ing lather, its pleasing, masculine odor 
of Royal Fern and its kind treatment 
of a tender face. 


If you are hard-to-shave, get a tube of 
Fougére Royale today from your drug- 
gist. Or, a trial tube will be sent to you 
without charge if you will use the cou- 
pon below. 


Fougere Royale AFTER-SHAVING Lotion 

is a boon to tender faces, soothing and restor- 

ing moisture to the skin, It is new but most 
good druggists have it. 75c. 


ugere oyale 


Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 











Shaving Cream, 50c; 
After-Shaving 
Lotion, 75c; 
Shaving Stick, 75c; 

Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, 50c.  / 


al 


HOUBIGANT, Inc. Dept. T-14 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


I want to try Fougére Royale Shaving Cream. 


You may send me a trial tube—no charge. 


SID \ ceicrussdateblhatbintohiciainttialscincshibbsiiistiasetenemiticimees 


SSE RSI e See ee One ee Ace 





and revolting details. To the cor- 
respondent responsible for this de- 
spatch a thoroughgoing rebuke.— 
ED. 


Pox 


Sirs: 

A pox on Time for omitting [TrMe, 
April 25] to mention Baltimore among the 
cities being visited by the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

Washington, Atlanta and Cleveland aren’t 
likely to show as much appreciation of 
grand opera as Baltimore has just shown. 
The audiences went wild. I hear that in 
Cleveland only the foreign born and the 
nouveau riche go to the opera. 

J. PARKER 


Baltimore, Md. “ 
Cleveland has 69.2% foreign born 
or with foreign born parents.—ED. 


Actual 
Sirs: 

The picture Forbes published of Henry 
Ford which you described [Trme, April 18] 
as “a caricature’ and commented on, was 
an actual photograph of Mr. Ford. 

I know Time desires to be strictly ac- 


curate. 
B. C. ForBrEs 
New York, N. Y. 


Said Time of this photograph: 
“And he [B. C. Forbes] illustrated 
the article with a caricature of Mr. 
Ford ‘shown dressed as a gentleman 
of 1860 driving a typical vehicle of 
that period.’ The ‘Henry Ford’ of the 
picture has a big ear, sidewhiskers, 
mustache, horseteeth, a head far 
too large for his high hat, and 


braided pants.” 
To Mr. Forbes, an apology.—Eb. 


Too Fine 
Sirs: 

I have just received my first copy of 
Time and am sorry to say I am much 
disappointed because it is chiefly advertise- 
ment. The information is given in such 
fine type that I cannot read it. 

Please do not send it any more... . 

R. J. CRAWFORD 

Mount Clemens, Mich. 


loo Terse 
Sirs: 
. Please discontinue my subscription. 
Too terse. 
Too jazzy. 
Too much advertisement. 
G. P. NETHERLY 
Secretary, Little Fork Valley 
Agricultural Ass’n. 
Cook, Minn. 


Too Bulky 


Sirs: 

. . . TIME is becoming too bulky. Too 
much space is given to advertising—and 
some of this is or should be below your 
standard. If you must so garble what we 
choose to read, why not—at least in part 
—compensate by reducing the subscription 


price? 
D. JEROME FISHER 
Chicago, Ill. 


No Pleasure 
Sirs: 

I have just received the second copy of 
your magazine Time. I find no pleasure 
in it. 1 also resent your spirit of the 
““wide-mouthed Southern Negro,” since you 
do not know them as I do. Please find 
enclosed $.30, the price of the two copies and 
take my name from your mailing list and 


oblige. 
J. W. Faut 


Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Hoof 


Sirs: 

Your attitude on the Ford-Sapiro trial 
shows biased opinions and for this reason 
cancel my _ subscription. I perceive the 
cloven hoof of the Ford-Lincoln Motor Co. 

FRANKFORD DRUG STORE 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Good News 


Sirs: 

Thanks for reminding me that my sub- 
scription is about to expire. Inasmuch 
as I have lost track of this situation, here’s 
a piece cf good news. Kindly discontinue 
the magazine as I have no children young 
enough to appreciate it. 

Ross WILLIAMS 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Anti-Red 
Sirs: 

As a charter subscriber to Time, may 
I suggest, as others have done, that you 
eliminate the RED from its covers? Plain 
black and white with a little etching on 
borders would give the magazine a_ better 
and a more dignified appearance. 

Rev. W. FRANK GRYCE 

Rrooklyn, N. Y. 


Readers 


Sirs: 

Newsstand-buyers are standbys, not stand 
by’ers. 

The reader who, like myself, asks for 
TIME at many a newsstand is a walking 
delegate for your magazine, one of its 
best advertisements. 

Therefore, please refrain from the slightly 
tainted title ‘“‘Newsstand-buyer”; eschew 
it; it irks. Let Time call subscribers Sub- 
scribers; others, Readers. 

My vote is No on the suggested Checker 
column. 

JOHN O’HARA 

Pottsville, Pa. 

. 


Sharp Steel 
Sirs: 

I gather from the report of the Hockey 
games between the Boston Bruins and the 
Ottawa Senators, in your Sports column, 
Time, April 25, that sharp steel cut deep in 
glaring ice as agile sinews swung _ hooked 
stick at elusive puck and that the games 
were marked with aggressiveness, rough- 
ness on both sides. If I have misread 
your article, please inform me. 


W. C. WARREN 








Boston, Mass. 





















Lillibridge, Advertising 
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Too Small to Advertise? 


W: HoLpDthat no businessistoo 
small to progress. In nearly 
every case there are certain pro- 
motion steps a business can take, 
without attempting to enter upon 
a broad campaign of “general” ad- 
vertising—steps that would carry 
the business forward faster, put it 
in betterrelation toits competition, 
and line it up for more rapid prog- 
ress as its growth justifies larger 
expenditures. 















We believe our “objective” 
method of developing an adver- 
tising program and our “‘Fee-and- 
Budget System” will commend 
themselves to the heads of such 
businesses. Bulletins on request. 












Ray D LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATH 
No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 
New York, 
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So and more luxurious miles per hour, 92 


horsepower i nstantly responsive and obedient 


to your slightest driving requirement, dis- 
tinguished and well-bred in appearance and 
bearing—these are some of the very obvious 
reasons why the Imperial “80” is being 
regarded everywhere as the logical successor 
to the finest car of yesterday. Ten body 
styles, priced from *2495 to *3995, f. o. b. 
Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


(Phrysler @ 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


( For 62 years one John Tracy, 
aged 90, of Pittsburgh, has official- 
ly been listed as a deserter from 
the U. S. Marine Corps. In 1864, 
while on a ten-day furlough to 
Baltimore, onetime Devildog Tracy 
took some drinks, lost consciousness, 
awoke on an oyster dredge in Ches- 
apeake Bay. He had been “shang- 
haied.” Ill, he was put ashore. 
The Civil War was over before he 
recovered. . . . Last week the 
President signed an act of Congress 
ruling that Mr. Tracy’s desertion 
was “involuntary.” Henceforth he 
shall receive $50 monthly pension. 


( Said Gov. Alfred E. Smith to 
President Calvin Coolidge: “You 
can do anything you like here [New 
York] provided you don’t get 
caught.” 

Said President Coolidge to Gov- 
ernor Smith: “Well, I'll take a 
chance.” 

Such, newsgatherers discovered, 
was the nub of the conversation 
when, last fortnight, Governor 
Smith ascended from his 15th story 
room in the Biltmore Hotel, Man- 
hattan, to welcome President Cool- 
idge, who was stopping on the 17th 
floor the evening he addressed the 
» United Press (Time, May 2). 


@ In a gafe in the office,of the 
U. S. Department of State reposes 
an object which all good Demo- 
crats hope will be taken out in 
1929, which many good Republicans 
trust will remain undisturbed till 
1938. The object is the Grand 
| Cross of the National Order of 
Merit Carlos Manuel de Cespedes,* 
famed among Cubans as the Vic- 
toria Cross is famed among British, 
the Iron Cross among Germans. 
President Gerardo Machado of 
Cuba, lately a presidential guest 
(Timz, May 2), wished to bestow 
the cross upon President Coolidge, 
but found that the President could 
wear no foreign decoration while 
U. S. Chief Executive. The cross 
was sent to the Department of 
State, to be kept in trust until 
| *Alive 1819-1874, he was first president 
of the “first” Cuban Republic which con- 
sisted only in a revolt against Spain. He 
committed suicide, sooner than be taken 
Spain’s prisoner. The Cespedes cross is 
Cuba’s highest honor, bestowed only on 

ds of governments and never before on 
aU. S. president. 


President Coolidge becomes eligible 
to wear it, 


@ Two months ago (TIME, March 
21), Wilson Jackson, Negro porter 
and keeper of the presidential col- 
lection of raccoon, collies, bees, 
owl, etc., rolled his large eyes, 
blew on his large hands when told 
that two lion cubs were coming 
to the White House, gifts of the 
Mayor of Johannesburg, South 
Africa, brought by one 

Deitz, Omaha coalman. Last week 
the cubs (Joe & Hannah) arrived, 
aged ten months; size, larger than 
airedales. Smaller, non-carnivor- 
ous, personal gift to Mrs. Coolidge, 
a duikerbok* came with them. 


Spokesman Out 


The voice is Jacob’s voice, but 
the hands are the hands of Esau. 
This Biblical quotation might last 
week have served as an epitaph for 
the famed White House Spokesman, 
born 1924, died 1927. He was 
brought into being by Washington 
correspondents, who, forbidden to 
quote directly what President Cool- 
idge said at bi-weekly White House 
conferences, invented the Spokes- 
man as their authority. 

Last week, for the first time in 
many a month, the “Spokesman” 
received no mention in conference 
reports. Though laymen failed to 
note his demise, Democratic editors 


*Small antelope. Its Dutch name means 
“diving buck’’—from its facility at plunging 
through thickets, hedges. 
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and politicians cheered his death, 
danced on his grave. Said the New 
York Times: “President Coolidge 
. .. did well to get rid of him.” 
Said the New York World: “The 
deceased lived a short life but a 
merry one.” Said Senator Norris 
of Nebraska, nominal Republican: 
“The Bolsheviks got him.” Three 
months ago Senator Reed of Mis- 
souri had said: “Let us have done 
with this sham.” 


Existing as a man of straw, the 
Spokesman’s usefulness ceased 
when the flesh-and-blood man_be- 
hind him became too plainly visible. 
In his place is predicted the re- 
vival of old, vague phrases: “It 
is understood at the White House 
today...” “The Administration 
attitude is. . .” “Someone close to 
the President said. . .” 


THE JUDICIARY 
Supreme Court’s Week 


August, in Washington, the 
U. S. Supreme Court last week 
continued about its _ business. 
— other matters, it consid- 
ered: 


Bootleggers’ Incomes. Should a 
bootlegger list the profits of his 
profession in his income tax re- 
port? He should, said energetic, 
eloquent Mrs. Mabel W. Wille- 
brandt, Assistant U. S. Attorney 
General, arguing last week against 
Bootlegger Manly S. _ Sullivan. 
Bootlegger Sullivan failed to make 
an income tax return, was found 
guilty of so failing by the Federal 
District Court at Charleston, S. C. 
He got the decision reversed by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
reached finally the U. S. Supreme 
Court. His defense depended on 
the fact that Congress, passing 
the Federal income tax law, pro- 
vided no immunity to return-filers 
whose income was received from 
incriminating sources. He _ stood 
on his constitutional right to with- 
hold incriminating evidence. The 
U. S. Treasury Department fought 
him hard, to avert a _ precedent 
whereby, for example, many a 
corporation secretly violating the 
anti-trust law might refuse to file 
income tax returns.... The Court 
pondered.... 

Landlords v. Bootleggers. Land- 
lords whose tenants violate the 
Prohibition Act may legally can- 





cel leases of said tenants. Tenants 
so evicted may not have a jury 
trial on the issue. So, last week, 
ruled the U. S. Supreme Gourt in 
the case of James Duignan of New 
York against the Pall Mall Realty 
Co. and the U. S. 


PROHIBITION 


Remus Out 


Fifty-six prisoners in the Scioto 
County jail, Portsmouth, Ohio, were 
last week guests at a farewell 
party given by Fellow-Convict 


® Wide World 
*"LEGGER REMUS 
Made $5,000,000? 


George Remus, onetime bootlegger 
king. Mr. Remus, clad in white 
coat, white apron, Palm Beach 
pants, celebrated the last day of 
his sentence by personally serving 
fare more elaborate than the regu- 
lar prison diet. It was Mr. Remus’ 
third banquet in his 30 days in 
jail. 

One prison and five jails have 
lodged “Uncle” Remus since his 
1924 conviction on _ bootlegging 
charges. From headquarters at 
Death Valley Farm, near Cincin- 
nati, he purchased four distilleries, 
organized a caravan of liquor-laden 
motor trucks, distributed whiskeys 
to bootleggers. Reputed to have 
made $5,000,000, he built an ornate, 
swimming-pooled home in Cincin- 
nati. The Death Valley headquar- 
ters were raided in 1921; three 
years leter he was -en route to 
Atlanta. 


Freed last week, Mr. Remus pon- 
dered a pending U. S. Government 
suit to deport him as an undesirable 
alien. He is a native of Germany. 
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ARMY & NAVY 


Reception 


On the deck of the flagship 
Seattle, anchored last week in New 
York harbor, paced Admiral Charles 
Frederick Hughes, Commander-in- 
Chief of the U. S. Fleet. He paced 
for 45 minutes, waiting for the 
Honorable James J. Walker, Mayor 
of New York, to welcome him to 
the city. Tardy, debonair, Mr. 
Walker arrived, pursued by a bat- 
tery of camera men.  Inquired 
Admiral Hughes: “Does Mayor 
Walker go anywhere without his 
photographers?” Answered Mayor 
Walker: “Well, the boys want a 
picture.” Then Admiral Hughes 
asked: “How’s the town?” Mayor 
Walker replied: “All right, now 
that you’re in it.” 

At the City Hall came a more 
formal reception. Rising in reply 
to Mayor Walker’s speech of wel- 
come, Admiral Hughes clutched his 
sword-hilt, glanced nervously at his 
staff who, he said, might laugh at 
his attempts at public speaking. 
Said he: 

“All that I can say is that we 
will have a navy if you, in civil 
life, do some acting. Then we'll 
get along mighty fine. Mr. Mayor, 
I did not expect to have to make a 
speech. We are here with the 
greatest of pleasure after two years 
and I hope that my officers and 
men all enjoy the hospitality of 
this city as much as I have. Your 
hospitality is well known. The men 
are from all parts of the country. 
They have been working very hard 
for the last three months and I 
believe they enjoyed themselves do- 
ing it. 

“It is your hope that they will 
be well looked out for. I assure 
you that we will do all the hoping 
and if you will do the acting w2 
will get along mighty fine.” Then 
he sat down. 

At the reception was Lieut.-Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd, first to 
fly over the North Pole, with his 
arm in a sling after his recent 
(TIME, April 25) airplane crash. 
Also was present Sir Charles Hig- 
ham (TIME, April 18, May 2), Brit- 
ish tea publicity man, who joined 
the official party as it filed out, 
had his picture taken with the 
Naval officers on the City Hall 
steps. 

Parades, speeches, photograph- 
ings, all were occasioned by the 
visit of the U. S. Fleet to New 
York. After maneuvers in the 
Caribbean (TIME, March 28) 116 
battleships, cruisers, destroyers, 
carrying 2,277 officers and some 
30,000 sailors had reached New 
York for a 16-day stay. 


The U. S. Naval Department an- 
nounced in 1925 that the chest 
measurements of recruits to the 
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U. S. Navy were larger than those 
of any other navy in the world, 
Admiral Hughes. well upholds the 
average, being able to look down 
upon all men who are only six 
feet in height. Blue-eyed, ruddy- 
faced, bushy-mustached, he looks the 
sea-dog’s part, is brave and modest, 
has been termed a “huge, friendly 
fire-eater.” As Commander of the 
U. S. S. New York he received the 
Distinguished Service Medal for 
“exceptionally meritorious service” 
with the British Grand Fleet in the 
North Seas. In 1918 he became 
Rear Admiral; in 1925 he was made 
Commander-in-Chief of the U. §, 
Battle Fleet, succeeding Admiral 
Samuel S. Robison, his brother-in- 
law. Admirals Hughes and Robison 
both married daughters of the 
late Rear Admiral Charles E&, 
Clark, who commanded the Oregon 
in its famed dash around Cape 
Horn in the Spanish-American 
War. 


Many a layman, pondering upon 
naval matters, finds confusing mul- 
tiplicity of titles among ranking 
officers. President Coolidge is, of 
course, ex-officio head of the Navy, 
has under him Secretary of the 
Navy Wilbur, under whom is As 
sistant Secretary of the Navy The 
odore Douglas Robinson. These 
men are primarily civilians: the 
actual deep-sea, salt-water men who 
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© International 
MaAsor GENERAL SUMMERALL 
spoke in crisp, West-Pointed 
sentences 
(See opposite page) 
direct operations are the Ad 
mirals, of whom there are four 
varieties. 
First comes Admiral of tht 
Navy, a title created by Congres 
in 1866 for David Glasgow Fara 
gut, Civil War naval hero, hel 
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of Manila Bay. Second is Ad- 
han those § miral, a temporary title held by 
he world. § men occupying certain high Navy 
holds the § offices. Admiral Hughes is Admiral 
ook down § by virtue of commanding the U. S. 
only six § Fleet. Highest among Admirals is 
d, ruddy- § §, W. Eberle, Chief of Naval 
- looks the § Operations, in general charge of all 
id modest, § Navy activities under the direction 
1, friendly & of the Secretary of the Navy. Oth- 
ler of the B er full Admirals are: Richard H. 
ceived the § Jackson, Commander-in-Chief of 
fedal for § the U. S. Battle Fleet; Clarence S. 
s service” — Williams, Commander-in-Chief of 
leet in the § the Asiatic Fleet. 
1e became Next to Admiral is Vice Ad- 
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the U. 8. during occupancy of certain posi- 
- Admiral § tions, differing from Admiral only 
brother-in- — in that these positions are a shade 
ad Robison — below the first importance. Among 
s of the § Vice Admirals are: A. H. Robert- 
harles E. — son, Commander of the Scouting 
he Oregon § Fleet; Louis R. de _ Steiguer, 
und Cape § Commander of Battleship Division; 
-American § Roger Welles, Commander of Nav- 
al Forces in European waters. 
After Vice Admirals follow Reat 
ring upon § Admirals, of whom there are many. 
using mul- — Rear Admiral is a permanent title; 
g ranking — it is given to commanders of fleet 
idge is, of § divisions, of the destroyer and crui- 
the Navy, — ser forces, of similar important 
ry of the units of the Navy. It is also a 
om is As-— temporary title for heads of Naval 
Navy The § Bureaus who have permanent titles 
n. These of captain or commander. 
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The Ajircraft-carrier Langley, 
flagship of the Naval air force, was 
missing from fleet review, was 
towed to Tompkinsville, Staten Is- 
land, disabled. 

Electrically driven, she was 
crippled when the rotor of a 200- 
kilowatt generator exploded, paralyz- 
ing all electrical machinery, light- 
ing and galleys. No one was in- 
jured. It was feared that the 
Langley could not be repaired in 
time to take part in the Army- 
Navy maneuvers off Naragansett, 
beginning May 17 


The U. S. S. Colorado, Captain 
F. D. Karns commanding, ran 
aground on Diamond Reef, between 
Governor’s Island and Manhattan. 
Twenty tugs tried all day to budge 
her, while binocular-renters in Bat- 
tery Park did prosperous business 
at five cents per look. With high 
tide the ship moved, floated 150 


yards upstream, grounded again, 
stuck fast. Not until the follow- 
ing evening was the ship finally 


towed back into deep water. 
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“Tt Must Not Be Again” 


_ No spot seems so typically Amer- 
lean to Major Genera! Charles 
Pelot Summerall, Chief of Staff of 


the U. S. Army, as Chicago. So 
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© Keystone 
ORAMEL HINKLEY SIMPSON 


He wrote a death sentence 
(See col. 3) 


tary as a court-martial, Major 
General Summerall, warmly wel- 
comed, rose, spoke crisp, West- 
Pointed sentences. 

He said: “Our great centres 
of population and civilization have 
followed the track of the soldiers, 
who forced their way through the 
wilderness and made it safe for 
settlers and pioneers. ... When 
President Harding was at Hoboken, 
watching the ships with the Amer- 
ican dead come in from France, he 
uttered these momentous words: 
‘It must not be again.’ That found 
an echo in the hearts of the people. 
But sentiment. alone cannot carry 
us far. It suggests, but does not 
attain. It requires action if we are 
to fulfill that great declaration. 
The agencies charged with this are 
the armed forces. 

“. .. Iam sometimes advised that 
there is a movement among stu- 
dents and women that is against 
national defense. If there are any 
two elements that give me no fear 
it is the women and young men. 
We can’t keep the young men from 
responding to a call for war. In 
a far nobler and higher degree is 
this true’ of women. In all times 
of trial women lead . . . inspiring 
and supporting beyond the power 
of man. 

“ .. Those who oppose them 
[civilian training camps] say there 
will be no more war. There is 
nothing in history that guarantees 
no more war. ... All we have is 
the result of armed conflict and if 
we hold it, it must be by strength.” 

Among those who applauded the 
General’s speech were Vice Presi- 
dent Dawes, Major General William 
Lassiter and officers of the Sal- 
vation Army. 


CATASTROPHE 
At New Orleans 


Over a grass-covered levee on the 
banks of the Mississippi at Poydras 
plantation, twelve miles south of 
New Orleans, hovered last week 
a U. S. naval airplane. From the 
plane dropped three white flags, 
each six feet square. At this sig- 
nal came a dull, earth-deadened 
roar from 48 charges of dynamite, 
planted in eight rows of holes, six 
feet apart. 

Diving through the cloud of 
smoke that lifted over the levee, 
the aviator vexed dynamiters by 
holding his nose in disdain—as a 
spectacle, the explosion was a 
“dud.” Sturdy, solid, the Poydras 
levee had not given way, the ex- 
pected breach had failed to appear. 
But after five more discharges, 
using 1,500 pounds of dynamite, the 
concrete-like earth finally crumbled. 

Through the gap, with the roar 
of a dozen freight trains, the Mis- 
sissippi poured. Next day 3,000 
more pounds of dynamite were ex- 
ploded. Ultimately the levee-break 
was widened to a 1,200-foot gap. 
Engineers’ believed that water 
drained through the Poydras cut 
would lower the Mississippi flood 
crest two to three feet, so that 
levees protecting New Orleans 
would not give way when high- 
water reached the city. 


When Oramel Hinkley Simpson, 
Governor of Louisiana, wrote his 
official announcement: “I do here- 
by declare that a public emergency 
exists and an artificial break in the 
levee of the Mississippi River is 
hereby ordered to be created .. .,” 
he wrote also a death-sentence for 
two Louisiana parishes, St. Bernard 
and Plaquemines. With an area 
of some 50 square miles, a popu- 
lation variously estimated at from 
3,500 to 5,000, these two delta 
parishes, lying almost at sea level 
between New Orleans and the Gulf, 
were turned into a yellow lake by 
the Poydras cut. Along highways 
to New Orleans, in trucks and 
wagons, on horses and mules, many 
walking, trooped the inhabitants of 
the doomed district. Strange folk 
they are, known as “Cajans,” 
speaking a dialect half-French, 
half-Spanish. Some small truck- 
farmers, peace-loving, quiet, made 
no__—iprotest; others, marshland 
trappers, illiterate, isolated, clutched 
long rifles, cursed the “fat officials” 
in the “so-great” city who had 
ordered their homes flooded. But 
all departed, and their footprints 
were washed out by rising waters. 
Soon only an occasional roof top 
remained above the muddy waste. 


Crawling southward at the rate 
of a mile an hour, the crest of the 


Mississippi flood last week spread 
through Arkansas and Louisiana 





































































the desolation that last fortnight 
it had brought to Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Some 600 feet of levee 
at South Bend, Ark., crumbled, 
water rushed through toward 30 
towns in southeastern Arkansas 
driving 50,000 refugees before it. 
Levees “went out” near Glasscock, 
and Vidalia, northern Louisiana, op- 
posite Natchez, leaving 3,000 
square miles of land occupied by 
200,000 persons in the path of the 
uncontrollable waters. 


Property damage already done 
by the still-menacing river was be- 
yond estimation. More than 6,- 
000,000 acres were inundated, more 
than 300,000 were homeless and 
figures were being daily revised 
upward. A conservative estimate 
placed the dead at 350, but many of 
the thousands listed as missing 
were feared to have been drowned. 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert C. 
Hoover, in charge of the flood dis- 
trict, appointed onetime (1920-24) 
Governor of Louisiana John Milli- 
ken Parker to head relief work in 
Louisiana, traveled tirelessly up and 
down the river. Once his boat was 
fired at from the shore—probably 
as a hint to keep midstream lest 
the wash endanger a levee. 

The Red Cross quickly collected 
a $5,000,000 relief fund, began a 
drive for $5,000,000 more. Pesti- 
lence and curtailed water supply 
threatened crowded refugee camps. 
Governor John E. Martineau of 
Arkansas asked the Red Cross for 
enough smallpox and typhoid vac- 
cine to inoculate 25,000 persons. 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson of 
Arkansas esuggested a special ses- 
sion of Congress to provide funds 
for relief work; President Coolidge 
decided that the emergency would 
be over before Congress could as- 
semble and make appropriations. 
Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi 
invited the President to visit the 
flooded area. The President de- 
clined, listening instead to a report 
by Secretary Hoover, who returned 
to Washington. 


. . - 


From New Orleans came reports 
that business was as usual, that 
the danger to the city had been 
exaggerated by a Nation-wide, 
sensation-seeking press. News- 
papers were accused of having pub- 
lished pictures of New Orleans 
streets, flooded by rain, of labeling 
these pictures as “Mississippi flood 
scenes.” Nevertheless, citizens of 
New Orleans waited tensely as the 
flood crest, slow as a snail but 
powerful as the sea, moved closer to 
their city. 

Fishermen came in from the Gulf 
of Mexico with news that the 
Gulf Stream had been darkened 
by the Continent’s prodigious dis- 
charge of silt; that great fishes 
were schooling seaward to escape 
suffocation. 
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POLITICAL NOTE 


Beveridge 


In 1899 a man who had been 
for two weeks a U. S. Senator 
said to a newspaper friend: “Seven 
men are running the Senate and I 
am one of them.” That man was 





© International 
THE LATE SENATOR BEVERIDGE 
Orator, author, statesman 


Albert Jeremiah Beveridge, who 
last week died of heart disease in 
his Indianapolis home. He was 
buried in Crown Hill Cemetery, 
near the grave of James Whit- 
comb Riley. 

Onetime Senator Beveridge was 
famed as orator, author, statesman. 
While at De Pauw University he 
won an_ intercollegiate oratorical 
medal, awarded in another year to 
the late Senator Robert Marion 
LaFollette. 

Entering the Senate in 1899 he 
was an ardent Imperialist, support- 
ing McKinley’s “manifest doctrine” 
policy, advocating permanent re- 
tention of the Philippine Islands. 
He joined the Progressive Party in 
1912, was chairman of the Roose- 
velt convention. In 1922 he was 
defeated for the Senate by the 
late Samuel M. Ralston. 

A war correspondent in 1914-15, 
he interviewed Kaiser Wilhelm II, 
published a volume, What Is Back 
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of the War,..Flayed as pro-German, 
this book was later barred from 
many a_ library, from __ training 
camps. In 1907 Senator Beveridge 
married his second wife, Miss 
Catherine Eddy of Chicago (niece 
of Mrs. Marshall Field), in Berlin 
where her brother was in the U. §, 
Embassy. 

Senator Beveridge’s most repre 
sentative work was his Life of John 
Marshall, a valuable historical con- 
tribution. At his death he was 
working on a _ half-finished life 
of Abraham Lincoln. 


CRIME 
“Muscle Men” 


Chicago, crime laboratory, has 
evolved a new type of ruffian— 
the “muscle man,” cousin-at-large 
of the “hijacker.” The “hijacker” 























confines his activities to the boot- | 


legging profession. He is _ the 
strong boy who lets his victim run 
rum, then robs him of it—or buys 
it at a low price with violence. 
“Muscle men” regard all weaker 


criminals as their prey. A “muscle | 


man” exploit that came to light last 
week in Chicago, was the chaining 
of one Sappho Jo Lawro and his 
partner, one Jakie Adler, propri- 
etors of the Midnight Frolics Café, 


to iron bedsteads, and keeping them | 


there for five days at pistol-point, | 


until they paid over $100,000. 
Messrs. Lawro and Adler, evidently 
having done something shady then- 
selves, dared not appeal to police 


IMMIGRATION 
Sky Smugglers 


Last week immigration inspectors 
in Los Angeles heard that ten 
Chinese immigration-law  evaders 
were being smuggled over the 
Mexican border in airplanes. Hast- 
ening to the Eagle airport, landing 
field near Los Angeles, they hid in 


the weeds and _ bushes, waiting. 
Toward dawn _ three _ airplanes 
arrived. Before the first to land 


had come to a full stop, officials 
ran forward with drawn guns. 
According to their version, the 
aviator attempted to take to the 
air, whereupon they fired, killed 
the aviator, captured the two other 
pilots, found no Chinese. In the 
running gear of thé planes were 
tangled bunches of green oats, 
proving, officials maintain, that 
the aviators had landed in a nearby 
oatfield, unloaded their Oriental 
contraband. The dead pilot was 
Arthur I. Daugherty of Los At 
geles. Fellow-pilots denied smug- 
gling Chinese, said Pilot Daugherty 
was shot down without being given 
a chance fer his life. The shooters 
were held for questioning by their 
superiors, 
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Presidential Trains 


The Presidents of two republics 
bought sumptuous private trains 
last week, and, since their own 
countrymen could not make them, 
they turned to the railway shops 
of two other republics. 

$36,000 Car. President Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha of Turkey, the 
Ghazi (“The Victorious”), satisfied 
his relatively simple wants by de- 
creeing that his private train shall 
be made up primarily of an ordi- 
nary engine and cars; but shall 
have attached at the end a $36,000 
“Presidential Car” which was com- 
pleted for delivery by the German 
firm of Wegmann last week. It 
contains, at the forward end, an 
electric kitchen; then a dining-room 
for 14 persons; next, the Presi- 
dent’s bedroom and bath with a 
marble tub; adjoining this a smok- 
ing-room in green and gold, decor- 
ated with Bosporous landscape 
murals; finally, as a great innova- 
tion, an observation platform of 
U. 8. pattern. 


$375,000 Train. If President 
Kemal’s car is a luxury, the train 
just finished by the Pullman Co. 
of Chicago for President Plutarco 
lias Calles of Mexico requires the 
invention of new superlatives. 
The interior of each of its five 
cars is carried out in a different 
period design, reflecting the Monte- 
zuman glory of ancient Mexico, the 
rich transition styles, and finally 
the highly futuristic treatment of 
contemporary Mexican artists. 


THE LEAGUE 
“Not Yet” 


Delegates from the U. S., Britain 
and Japan are expected to convene 
in Geneva next month for the 
Naval Disarmament Conference 
sponsored by President Coolidge 
(TIME, Feb. 21, March 7, March 
21); but last week an event oc- 
curred which reminded Europeans 
sharply how large a portion of the 
War was fought on land or in the 
air, and by nations other than the 
U.S., Britain and Japan... . 


This reminder came ominously 
when there adjourned indefinitely 
at Geneva last week an august 
body representing every Great 
Power (except Russia) and most 
of the smaller nations. For a 
twelvemonth these statesmen and 
numerous experts have been at 
work, dignified by a 22-word title: 
The Preparatory Commission for 
the Disarmament Conference, be- 
mg a Commission to prepare for 
a Conference on the Reduction and 
Limitation of Armaments. 

Misapprehension. Since the Pre- 
paratory Commission first assembled 








THE PRESIDENT. OF MEXICO 
. . . will travel first class 
(See INTERNATIONAL) 


(Time, May 24, 1926), headline 
writers and cartoonists have tended 
to give the impression that the 
delegates were quarreling and stew- 
ing in their own broth instead of 
getting down to business and dis- 
arming the world. Actually the 
task entrusted to the Preparatory 
Commission was to answer, “yes” or 
“no,” to the question: “Can all the 
nations get together at a Disarma- 
ment Conference with sufficient 
chance of ultimate success to make 
it worth while for the League of 
Nations to call such a conference?” 


From “No” to “Not yet.” A few 
years ago the only possible answer 
to the question faced by the Pre- 
paratory Commission would have 
been “No.” When the delegates 
convened, a year ago, humans dared 
to hope their answer might be 
“Yes.” Last week the Commission 
answered in the words of its Presi- 
dent, “Not yet.” 


Said President Dr. Jonkheer J. 
Loudon, sturdy Netherlander: “It 
is evident that the world political 
situation is not yet ripe.... We 
must prepare public opinion not 
to expect wonders at once. .. . Dis- 
cussion has shown that an agree- 
ment cannot be reached until public 
opinion in many lands has drawn 
nearer to a common focus, per- 
mitting governments to modify their 
positions. .. .” 


Progress. Viscount Cecil of 
Chelwood, recipient of the first 
Wilson “Peace Prize”’* (TIME, Dec. 
15, 1924) and British delegate on 
the Preparatory Commission, de- 





*$25,000, awarded by the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, which bestowed a similar award 
last year on Elihu Root (Tims, Dec. 20). 


scribed the Commission’s “progress” 
last week in optimistic terms. Said 
he: “The Commission has carried 
out its assignment.... It has 
drawn up a scheme [the “Draft 
Treaty of Disarmament”] for the 
reduction and limitation of arma- 
ments. ... While it is true that 
the figures quantitatively represent- 
ing armaments remain to be filled 
in; and, while this must prove a 
task of great difficulty, still broad 
outlines have been established. . . . 
Reservations have been made by 
various countries and alternative 
texts provided, but the differences 
yet remaining have been defined 
and restricted. There is little doubt 
that the remaining differences will 
yield to treatment. ... The issue 
now passes from the league into 
the hands of the general public to 
which appeal must be made.” 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
Parliament’s Week 
The Commons— 


@ Manifested such extreme early 
spring lassitude that one session 
was delayed last week for almost 
an hour until a quorum could be 
obtained. 
@ Roused from this torpor when 
Lady Nancy Astor, famed “First 
Woman M. P.”, defended vigor- 
ously a bill designed to prevent 
the Government from discharging 
women civil employes as soon as 
they marry. Said Lady Astor: 

“As for women being less ef- 
ficient after marriage, I can assure 
you that a woman can have at 
least two* children and still re- 
main more efficient than most 
Right Honorable members. It 
takes a curious type of mind to 
say that woman’s place is in the 
home. Men don’t say that unless 
women are in the higher positions. 
When a woman is a charwoman or 
a cook nobody says her place is 
in the home.” 

Eventually the bill was voted. 
down 84 to 63. 


@ Learned with approval that the 
Trades Union Congress, sitting at 
London last week, had overwhelm- 
ingly voted down an_ extremist 
resolution that another’ general 
strike be called in protest against 
the Government’s now pending 
Anti-Strike Bill (Tims, Feb. 21, 
28, April 25). 


@ Expressed sincere relief at 
news that onetime Labor Premier 
James Ramsay Macdonald, now 





*Lady Astor bore a son to her first hus- 
band, Robert Gould Shaw; has borne four 
sons and one daughter to her second hus- 
band, Viscount Astor. 
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visiting the U. S. (TiMg, April 
18), was rapidly recovering at 
Philadelphia from his attack of ton- 
silitis (Timp, Jan. 25), while his 
daughter, Ishbel Macdonald, pinch- 
spoke* for her father before va- 
rious gatherings, which he had 
promised to address. 


“Uncouth Australians” 

“Hazing” or “initiation” has 
ceased to exist at U. S. universities 
worthy of the name; but last week 
at the University of Melbourne, 
Australia, occurred just such an 
outburst of gaucherie as U. S. un- 
dergraduates used to indulge in, 
and still do, at jerkwater colleges. 

The person hazed was His Royal 
Highness, Prince Albert Frederick 
Arthur George, Duke of York, now in 
Australia to open next week the new 
Federal Capital, Canberra (TIME, 
April 18). The Duke, second son 
of the King-Emperor, had just re- 
ceived an honorary degree from 
the University of Melbourne, when 
dental students of that institution 
swarmed up and offered to 
come” him into their Students’ 
Club. His Royal Highness, neces- 
sarily complacent, submitted to 
“ragging” as follows: 

1) The dental students marched 
up, shook his hand, and emitted 
such greetings as: “Meet me, Duke, 
I’m a fellow of good extraction”; 
or “Give my best to your old man 
and the missus, Bertie.” 


2) The Duke’s private motor car, 
bearing his emblem and crest, was 
seized and driven through the 
streets, while the unsuspecting 
populace cheered two _ students 
dressed as the Duke and Duchess 
of York, then froze with horror 
as the “Royal Pair” thumbed their 
noses. 


8) Prince Albert was meanwhile 
escorted and jostled about the 
campus by embryo dentists, and 
finally by almost the entire student 
body, which at first chanted, “Here 
Comes Dear Bertie!” but finally 
burst into, “For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow.” 


Though the Duke and Duchess 
of York have thus far taken all 
Australian manifestations with un- 
faltering good humor, a very dif- 
ferent attitude was observed in 
Dame Margaret Helen Greville, in- 
timate friend of Queen-Empress 
Mary, upon her return to London 
last week from Australia, where 
she had gone to prepare the social 
side of the welcome for the Duke 
and Duchess. 

Said Dame Margaret: “I would 
not live among Australians for 
thousands of pounds. They are un- 
couth. They have no art and they 


*In baseball, a “pinch hitter” is one who 
bats in place of another—usually in a 
“pinch” (i.e.—a crucial moment in the 
game). 
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PRINCE DANILO 
“I demand . . . 50,000 francs!” 


(See FRANCE) 


take no interest at all in anything 
save their own municipal and state 
affairs. The Australians them- 
selves are leaving the country areas 
for the towns and they want emi- 
grants from England to go out 
into the back blocks and do all 
the hard work. 

“Immigrants are not treated well 
out there. They are spoken of as 
‘pommies,’ the reference being to 
their bright cheeks, which look like 
pomegranates, and ‘low-downers.’ 
I would most decidedly advise a 
man with a family and not much 
money against going to Australia.” 

Reputedly such frankness has ir- 
ritated Queen-Empress Mary, and, 
perhaps as a result, Dame Mar- 
garet was reported in despatches to 
have withdrawn to her estate, 
Polesden Lacey, Dorking. 


Postage Stamp Divorces 


As it must to all judges, the 
temptation to utter from the bench 
what pass for witticisms has come 
at last to the Right Honorable Sir 
Gordon Hewart, Baron Hewart, 
the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
a 

Recently (Time, April 25) Lord 
Chief Justice Hewart caused the 
world to titter with him by award- 
ing “two and six’* to a husband 
who claimed damages for the loss 
of his wife. 

Last week, Baron Hewart set 
out to better this quip. Said he 
to an attorney in open court: “If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
really desires an additional source 
of revenue, he might consider issu- 


*Two shillings and six pence, or 60 
U. S. cents. 


ing a new sort of postage stamp 
which husbands and wives could 
stick upon each other and automa. 
tically become divorced. . . . The 
rush to obtain divorces since news. 
paper publicity was prohibited 
(TIME, Dec. 20) has been so great 
that in one day 17 cases of this 
nature have been presented before 
me. . . . Some new and ingenious 
system such as the Postage Stamp 
Divorce simply must be devised to 
help us keep the dockets clear.” 


Vanishing Coat 

David Lloyd George was dining 
at the Savoy. His white Welsh 
mustache trembled slightly as he 
masticated a chop. In his pocket 
was an ordinary overcoat check; 
but the attendant, awed, had hung 
the coat in a closet distinct from 
the common coatroom. ... 

Minutes passed. Dessert was 
passing in under the white mus- 
tache. Then suddenly the door- 
man of the Savoy snapped to 
attention as Mr. Lloyd George's 
coat passed over the threshold, a 
hat jammed down over the collar, 
two shabby trouser legs oscillating 
beneath. ... 

“Stop thief!” cried the coatroom 
attendant, having discovered that 
Statesman Lloyd George was still 
at his dessert. “Stop thief!” 

A moment later, Mr. Lloyd George, 
comfortably replete, heard from the 
man who had stolen his coat pite 
ous words: “Lor’, Guv’nor, Hi 
didn’t knaow ’twus yern.... Hi 
cadged hit cuz Hi wus caold.... 
S’ help me, Guv’nor, Hi did!” 

“Let him go,” said Liberal David 
Lloyd George. 


“ Bulls” 


Bulls, Ancient and Modern; Bulls 
and Blunders; and More Bulls and 
Blunders are three bulky volumes 
upon which rest the chief claims 
to distinction of Sir James Camp- 
bell Percy, Irish journalist and 
director of the Central Hotel, Dub- 
lin. Last week Sir James _ spoke 
at London before a quaint society, 
the Scroptimists Club. His sub- 
ject: Bulls. His words, in part: 

“T cannot define the term “Bull’; 
but I can best describe it in the 
words of grand old Sir Boyle 
Roche, ‘The Father of the Irish 
Bull.’ He used to say, ‘Supposing 
you see three cows standing up in 
a field and one of them _ lying 
down, that one is the bull.’ 

“Sir Boyle’s two choicest Bulls, 
both delivered before the Irish Par- 
liament, were: 1) ‘All along the un- 
trodden pathway of the future | 
can see the footprints of an unseen 
hand’; and 2) ‘Why should we 
beggar ourselves to benefit poster'- 
ty? What has posterity ever done 
for us?’” ; 

Concluding Sir James named 
three famed contemporary Britons, 
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quoting a prize Bull made by each. 
Ramsay Macdonald, onetime La- 
bor Premier, now visiting the 
U. S.: “It is with emotion that 
I behold the empty grave where lie 
our ruined industries.” 
Baron Carson, (Rt. Hon. Sir Ed- 





OP. &A. 
GERMANY 


THE PRESIDENT OF 
He ordered canary-yellow coats 
(See below) 


ward Henry Carson) onetime 
(1917) First Lord of the Admiral- 
ty: “[Lord Oxford and] Asquith is 
like a drunken man walking along 
a straight line—the farther he goes 
the sooner he falls.” 

T. P. O’Connor, “Father of the 
House of Commons”: “[Of the Em- 
press Frederick of Germany I may 
say that] her breadth of mind was 
masculine in its depth.” 


NORWAY 
All Wet 


From Oslo, Norwegian capital, 
news came that the repeal (TIME, 
Nov. 1) of the Norwegian partial- 
Prohibition statutes went into effect, 
last week, restoring the country to 
total wetness. 


GERMANY 
Equal Footing 


What would U. S. editors say if 
President Calvin Coolidge ordered 
for the White House servants a set 
of magnificent liveries: canary- 
yellow coats, wine-colored breeches, 
white silk stockings, patent leather 
pumps? 

Last week President Paul von 
Beneckendorff und von Hindenburg 
of the German Republic ordered 
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such liveries for his flunkies, Ex- 
ulted the Monarchist Deutsches 
Tageblatt: 

“In this way the German exec- 
utive will be once again placed on 
an equal footing with the heads of 
foreign states.” 


FRANCE 
Echo ‘de Montenegro 


M. Danilo Petrovic, Crown Prince 
of Montenegro until that realm was 
united with Jugoslavia (1918), 
entered a cinema theatre in Paris, 
last week, sat down, composed him- 
self to view lily-fleshed Mae Murray 
in The Merry Widow... . 

Next day a wrathful M. Danilo 
Petrovic strode into the office of 
M. Joseph Paul-Boncour, famed 
barrister, repeatedly French repre- 
sentative before the League of 
Nations, known because of his 
silver tongue as “The Socialist 
Demosthenes,” several’ times re- 
tained as an attorney by the abdi- 
cated Crown Prince Carol of Ru- 
mania. For an hour the statesman- 
lawyer and the onetime prince laid 
their heads together. Then M. 
Paul-Bancour instituted. suit for 
libel in behalf of his new client 
against the producers of The 
Merry Widow. 

To newsgatherers M. Danilo ex- 
plained passionately: 

“There is a ‘Prince Danilo’ in 
that film. Gentlemen, J am 
Prince Danilo. There is no other! 
. . . 1 am unspeakably pained to 
see myself travestied by a cheap 
cinema star* as staggering drunk 
through the Bois de Boulogne and 
dancing on tables in Maxim’s, and 
at the same time trying to marry a 
widow for her fortune. I demand 
the immediate payment of 50,000 
francs [$2,000]. The film consti- 
tutes a serious libel on myself, my 
family, chiefly my sister, the Queen 
of Italy, and on my late lamented 
country, Montenegro. . 

“Although The Merry Widow has 
been presented as a light opera 
for over 20 years, I have never 
until now raised any objection be- 
cause the character of ‘Danilo’ has 
always been represented as pleasing 
and sympathetic.” 


HUNGARY 


National Jest 


Belated days of sunshine quick- 
ened all Hungary last week, speed- 
ing the Danube with tumbling 
freshets, warming Budapest to hu- 
morous appreciation of the first 
spring diablerie of Sari Fedak. Her 
name, the name of Hungary’s most 
irrepressible actress, rang merrily 





*John Gilbert. 








across innumerable little tables. 
Women spoke of her tolerantly (a 
high compliment) as they sat at 
Gerbeaud’s tasting his famed sher- 
bets, sucking and lickirig off dainty 
fingers the ‘thick, pasty sweets of 
Hungary. Old men, taking their 
mud baths at the St. Gellert, quaked 
in merriment over the trial of Sari 
Fedak, quaked until reproving at- 
tendants had to plaster more hot 
mud upon their midriffs. Every- 
where, from the promenades of 
Pest to the baths of Buda, every- 
one knew that Sari Fedak was be- 
ing sued for applying the expression 
“That low down little Budapest 
cat!” to a rival actress, Vilma 
Banky, at present flickering in a 
U.S. cinema-drama, A Night of 
Love. 

Since Mile. Banky now resides in 
Hollywood, the suit for libel was 
brought by her father, who almost 
escaped notice last week when De- 
fendant Sari Fedak swept into 
court, clad in a black gown tight 
as snakeskin, looking perhaps half 
her 43 years. 

Dialogue ensued between the 
Court and Sari, while a packed 
courtroom chuckled its own inter- 
pretations: 

The Court (after rattling off the 
usual questions to establish the de- 
fendant’s identity): “And have you 
a husband?” 

That question seemed unneces- 
sary. Sari Fedak was divorced 
(1925) from Hungary’s most suc- 
cessful playwright, smug Ferenc 
Molnar, after he had accused her 
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SARI FEDAK 
Women spoke of her tolerantly 


of intimacy with 42 gentlemen, 
and she had replied in kind with 
a list of 142 ladies. The sensa- 
tion, at the time, was international, 
if not cosmic. Yet the Court asked 
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last week: “Have you a_hus- 
band?” 

Sari Fedak (shrugging a black, 
snaky shoulder): “Thank God, no!” 

The Court: “Have you any physi- 
cal defects?” 

Sari Fedak (relaxing in her 
chair, replying in a sultry tone): 
“Certainly not—unless in my 
brain.” 

Ah, reflected the auditors, more 
than one brain had been turned by 
Sari Fedak. Does not Count 
Emerich Dagenfeldt, now an old 
man, dwell locked in a wing of 
his castle, preparing incessantly 
gifts and toys for the two non- 
existent children whom he believes 
are his by Sari Fedak? Such 
things happen in Hungary, where 
certain ancient family strains have 
achieved notable degeneration. Per- 
haps it was by mere chance that 
Count Emerich Dagenfeldt went 
mad soon after Sari Fedak be- 
came mistress and then (after 
some six years) wife to Ferenc 
Molnar. Another question: 

The Court: “Did you really call 
the plaintiff ‘that low down little 
Budapest cat’?” 

Sari Fedak: “I hardly know her 
well enough to call her that, 
but whatever I said, I said.” 

The Court: “It is suggested by 
the plaintiff that you may wish to 
apologize.” 

Sari Fedak: “What? Certainly 
not! Why, if I read that I had 
apologized to Vilma Banky in to- 
morrow’s papers I would die of 
apoplexy!” 

When counsel had presented their 
arguments, the Court declared: 
“No witness has been produced who 
actually heard the imputed words 
uttered by the defendant. ... The 
case is dismissed. ... I will add 
my personal conviction that be- 
tween two great actresses, each 
such an adornment to the national 
stage, there could have passed 
no phrase so wanting in dignity as: 
53) low down little Budapest 
cat.’’ 


SPAIN 


Heroes 


Citizens of Madrid divided their 
enthusiasm last week between a 
young man of 28 who kills bulls, 
and a Crown Prince of 32 who 
urges on dogs to kill foxes. 

Both men, the citizenry decided, 
were admirable fellows. There- 
fore, crowds cheered Edward of 
Wales when he arrived from Lon- 
don to visit the Spanish Royal 
Family; and still greater crowds 
throated lustily when Nicanor 
Villalta, slayer of 800 bulls, re- 
turned from Mexico, bearing that 
chief prize of the American bull 
ring, a bauble known as “The Gold- 
en Ears of Mexico.” 

Said Bull-slayer Villalta, earner 


© Wide World 
MATADOR NICANOR 
“Never did I disappoint them!” 


of $50,000 per annum for plying 
his trade: “I find that my audi- 
ences now expect me to completely 
despatch the bull in a maximum 
of 20 minutes. ... Never, during 
my American tour, did I disappoint 
a 


MEXICO 
Troubles Scotched 


The week was the most hopeful 
in many months for Mexico. 
Events: 

Reply to Coolidge. In Mexico 
City, President Plutarco Elias 
Calles called in newsgatherers who 
found his heavy, brown features 
alight. He pointed with honest sat- 
isfaction to the Spanish translation 
of a paragraph from President 
Calvin Coolidge’s speech a fortnight 
ago before the United Press Con- 
vention in Manhattan. In _ their 
original English, the words of 
President Coolidge read: 

“T am glad to report that the 
Mexican Ambassador has recently 
declared to me that she [Mexico] 
does not intend to confiscate our 
property, that she has shown dili- 
gence in capturing and punishing 
those who have murdered our citi- 
zens, and expressed the wish, which 
we so thoroughly entertain, of 


keeping cordial and friendly rela. 
tions.” 

President Calles commented “Ah- 
h-h...” rumbling the _ syllables 
complacently. Then he spoke for 
20 minutes. Excerpts: 


“The attitude of President 
Coolidge seems to me to be serene, 
cordial and _ conciliatory. ... As 
I have clearly said before, in the 
entire range of the revolutionary 
policy of Mexico and its expression, 
in the laws, there is no spirit or 
proposition of confiscation. .. .” 

From this observers felt that 
Peace would be between Mexico and 
the U. S. for many a moon. The 
days (TIME, Jan. 24) when “Red” 
was the Coolidge Administration’s 
adjective for Mexico are over. 

“Bloody Trail.” A band of out- 
laws believed to be the same as 
those who attacked with frightful 
butchery the Guadalajara-Mexico 
City Express (TIME, May 2) at- 
tempted to repeat this outrage last 
week, upon a Juarez-Mexico City 
train. 

The events of last week’s hold- -up 
were told by General Amarillas in 
an official report to President 
Calles: 

“Four kilometres from Salas, a 
gang of Catholic extremists at- 
tacked my train which traveled 
ahead of the Juarez passenger 
train. The fight lasted half an 
hour and the enemy fied when 
they noticed they were attacking 
a military instead of a passenger 
train. 

“They abandoned ten dead, and 
20 horses and carried off many 
wounded, judging by the bloody 
trail they left.” 

Dictator Appointed. President 
Calles conferred upon Finance Min- 
ister De Occa last week, what were 
described as “the powers of a fi- 
nancial dictator.” Reason: to keep 
on good terms with the U. S. and 
meet payments owed to U. S. in- 
terests, it will be necessary for the 
Mexican treasury to postpone tem- 
ed payments on the internal 
ebt. 


Illicit Farewell. News organs in 
Mexico City were incensed last 
week at the act of an overscrupu- 
lous policeman who forcibly sep- 
arated one Sefior G. D. de Orihuela 
from his wife, as they were vig- 
orously embracing in a_ public 
place. “We were waiting for a 
street car,” said Sefiora de Orihuela. 
“My husband was about to leave 
me for some time.” 

Subsequently she appealed to the 
Attorney General of the Federal 
District for redress, declaring: “If 
a kiss between husband and wife is 
illegal, the law is not consistent 
with the liberalism now prevailing 
in Mexico.” 
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LUXEMBOURG 
Otto, Zita 


Amid green meadows, but perched 
atop a small plateau lies the 
Capital City of Luxembourg, seat 
of that pastoral realm, the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg, which dozes 
complacently between Belgium and 
Germany, populated by 200,000 
sturdy folk of such mixed Teuto- 
Latin strain that they remind one 
of that fabulous being, the “typical 
American.”* 

Thither, to the City and State 
of Luxembourg, there came _ last 
week the Archduke Otto of Habs- 
burg, 15, claimant to the Hunga- 
rian throne (TIME, Jan. 24). With 
him arrived his mother, Zita, one- 
time Hungarian Queen and Austrian 
Empress. They came from the 
little fishing village at Lequeitio, 
Spain, where Prince Otto has 
grown up in exile, tutored by 
monks, supported by King Alfonso 
XIII of Spain and the contributions 
of loyal Austro-Hungarian nobles. 

As Otto’s impoverished little suite 
descended at the Luxembourg sta- 
tion, they were met by a half 
dozen open landeaux, bearing the 
arms of Luxembourg. Whips 
cracked, the landeaux rattled mer- 
rily down a long avenue and over 
a viaduct, picked their way through 
cobbled streets, drew up before the 
withered wooden Palace. 

Straightway “Little Otto,” a 
chubby sapling in a Byronic collar, 
handsome, frank of feature, stood 
bowing before Her Grand Ducal 
Highness, Princess Charlotte of 
Luxembourg, and the Prince Con- 
sort, Felix of Bourbon-Parma. 

Though newsgatherers did not 
penetrate the inflexible reserve of 
the Grand Ducal Court, it became 
known that Prince Otto and his 
mother expected to remain only 
briefly at Luxembourg, and it was 
believed that they would shortly be 
permitted to return to Hungary— 
a return ardently desired by Hun- 
garians but hitherto prevented by 
the Great Powers. 


BOLIVIA 
Insult 


Ten thousand feet above sea 
level, in La Paz, “Highest Capital 
in the World,” President Hernando 
Siles of Bolivia was last week 
insulted. ... 

Dr. Carlos Calvo, rich Bolivian 
lawyer, was the _ insulter. Dr. 


*Luxembourg has been successively domi- 
nated by Romans, Franks, Germans, Bur- 
gundians, Spaniards, French, Netherlanders, 
Prussians, Belgians. 


© Keystone 
THE PRESIDENT OF BOLIVIA 


. . was last week insulted 


Calvo stood with his back turned 
at a private reception as the Presi- 
dent entered. 

When the general handshaking 
was over, President Siles spoke 
briefly to his brother, Genaro: “It 
is your duty to challenge Dr. Calvo 
in my name to a duel. My office 
prevents me from doing so, but our 
honor, and the honor of Bolivia 
must be avenged. ... He turned his 
back! Challenge him... .” 

Dr. Calvo, challenged next day, 
contemptuously replied that he 
would fight no one but President 
Siles in person. He named his 
seconds. He defied the President to 
name his. 

President Hernando Siles named 
two seconds. They called on the sec- 
onds of Dr. Calvo. Over thick cigars 
and thin-stemmed glasses there was 
talk. Then the four _ seconds, 
shrewd, announced that Dr. Calvo 
had turned his back on President 
Siles by accident, that there had 
been no insult, would be no 
fight. 


JAPAN 
“Wooing Quarters” 


What is the nature of social 
conditions existing in large office 
buildings? Recently the Japanese 
Government determined to find out, 
loosed a band of secret operatives 
upon Tokyo. From data gathered 
came a report last week. Extract: 
“Modern office buildings are veri- 
table wooing quarters, where flirta- 
tions are taking place. The 
tendency to attempt marriage as a 
result of chance acquaintanceship 
outside the home naturally is alarm- 


ing so far as the well-being of the 
nation is concerned.” 

Observers recalled that Japanese 
husbands and wives can divorce 
each other at any time merely by 
registering their mutual desire to 
do so with the civil authorities. 
Under this system divorces have de- 
creased 50% in Japan during the 
past 30 years. Only 51,687 di- 
vorces were granted last year; 80% 
at the instigation of the wife, who, 
by custom, returns to her family 
without claiming alimony. 


This system has grown up on the 
assumption that the _ responsibili- 
ties of marriage are undertaken as 
much between the families as be- 
tween the lovers. Therefore, if office 
building contacts lead to irrespon- 
sible marriages, the families affect- 
ed cannot be expected to assume the 
same responsibilities as heretofore, 
and, in the words of the Secret 
Service report: “The tendency ... 
naturally is alarming . .. so far 
as the well-being of the nation is 
concerned.” 


Spot Cash 


Although the Japanese fiscal 
panic (TIME, April 18) caused the 
Emperor to authorize all banks to 
close for three weeks (TIME, May 
2), most Tokyo banks opened last 
week voluntarily, displaying huge 
piles of bank notes on_ their 
counters to convince depositors that 
all who wanted it could withdraw 
spot cash.* 

By this stratagem the public was 
apparently convinced that imme- 
diate disaster did not impend, and 
withdrawals grew lighter as the 
week progressed. Eventually re- 
depositing began and the panic 
seemed at an end. 


CHINA 


Simmering 


Chen Chien Routed. The only 
notable military action of the week 
occurred when Chiang Kai-shek, 
onetime Generalissimo of: all the 
Southern Nationalist armies, now 
War Lord of Shanghai and Nan- 
king (TIME, March 28 et seq.) sur- 
rounded and captured 5,000 men 
commanded by his onetime sub- 
ordinate, General Chen Chien. Des- 
patches indicated that General 
Chen will be offered up to the 
Powers by General Chiang as a 
“Red” who, on his own responsi- 
bility, ordered and carried out the 
so-called “atrocities” against Occi- 
dentals at Nanking (TIME, April 
4). 

"asian v. U. S. Experienced 
U. S. correspondents in China were 
virtually unanimous last week in 
cabling their opinion that the Brit- 
ish Government and officials of the 


*Up to an individual limit of $250 per 
account per day. 
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©P. & A. 
EDITOR POWELL 


“The American people have no bus- 
peo, 
iness to interfere!” 


U. S. Legation at Peking are in 
harmony behind a policy of armed 
intervention in China; whereas 
U. S. Secretary of State Frank B. 
Kellogg again made clear at 
Washington last week, that the 
Coolidg2 administration is deter- 
mined to avoid intervention in 
China. At Shanghai, British resent- 
ment prompted an article entitled 
“Washington Deserts Her Allies,” in 
the North China Daily News, chief 
British news organ in China. Most 
injudiciously, the lurid caption of 
this article was displayed in the 
streets on placards. Chinese read, 
shuffled on... 

Said the article: 

“A responsible authority speak- 
ing for the American Legation says 
that American officialdom in China 
has been abominably treated by the 
Washington Administration. Con- 
sular and diplomatic reports have 
furnished more than enough ma- 
terial to shape public opinion in 
America if the Government cared 
to face conditions honestly by giv- 
ing out the information at its dis- 
posal. 

Instead, the Administration sup- 
presses the facts and smugly pre- 
tends to follow public opinion. The 
Peking community unites in the 
conviction that the indifference in- 
dicates a national decadence as a 
result of overprosperity. The last 
straw, in the official view, is the 
suggestion to Washington from 
Admiral Charles S. Williams* that 
the American Legation should be 
removed from Peking to Shanghai. 


“Great Britain alone is prepar- 


*Commanding (TiME, Jan. 31) the U. S. 
forces at Shanghai. 


ing to suppress anarchy along the 
Yangtze. British naval officials 
have worked out a punitive scheme 
which is understood to have been 
submitted to London for approval, 
but which has not yet been sanc- 
tioned by Great Britain.” 

Powell Censured. Finally the re- 
sentment of Britons and U. S. 
citizens in China against the Cool- 
idge Administration boiled over and 
the American Chamber of Com- 
merce of Shanghai met and de- 
manded resignation from its mem- 
bership of the China Weekly Re- 
view, the sole U. S. owned news- 
paper in Shanghai. Its_ editor, 
John B. Powell of Hannibal, Mo., 
felt obliged late last week to re- 
sign as president of a prominent 
Chino-British-U. S. Shanghai club. 
For what was he thus censured? 

In the editorial columns of his 
paper, Editor Powell had written: 
“The Chamber of Commerce ap- 
parently believes in involving Amer- 
ica in complications in this part 
of the world, which, in my opinion, 
may have a far-reaching effect, 
even to the extent of another 
World War. 


“T believe the Chinese have the 
right to express their views as well 
as the English or Americans, or 
others, and so long as I am en- 
gaged in the publication of an Amer- 
icn paper in Shanghai it is my 
intention to give them a _ square 
deal. 


“The American people have no 
business to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the Chinese.” 


Slow Strangulation 


Senator Hiram Bingham of Con- 
necticut, big-boned Yankee, father 
of seven sons, one of whom is now 
studying Chinese in Peking, ar- 
rived at that city last week, and 
was entertained by the great Chang 
Tso-lin, War Lord of Manchuria and 
North China, amid peculiarly har- 
rowing circumstances. ... 

Marshal Chang is the self-pro- 
claimed defender of foreigners in 
China, is known to be subsidized 
by Great Britain and Japan. His 
troops are the best in China, well 


drilled, equipped with guns from 


his own arsenals. Likewise the con- 
cubines, the motor cars, the palaces 
of Chang Tso-lin are the best in 
China. His might is the only right 
in North China. Despatches from 
correspondents of the New York 
Times and London Times agreed that 
at the very moment when Senator 
Bingham and Chang Tso-lin were 
sipping tea, Marshal Chang’s of- 
ficers were busy with a well cal- 
culated atrocity some few hundred 
yards distant...., 


The atrocity, dignified by the 


title of “execution,” concerned 40 
Chinese seized: in a raid on the 
grounds of the Soviet Embassy at 
Peking (Time, April 18), in viola- 
tion of international law. Seized 
also were various documents which 
Chang Tso-lin’s own interpreters 
translated as they pleased. These 
were introduced as evidence at a 
secret trial last week, and half 
the 40 prisoners were ordered 
strangled. They were not told 
which were to be strangled, which 
imprisoned or set free. They were 
simply herded into a compound a 
short distance from where Senator 
Bingham and War Lord Chang 
were drinking tea.... 


By design, the strangulation of 
each prisoner was made as slow as 
possible, increasing the agony. 
Prisoners looking on did not know 
whether or not their throats would 
be the next to be squeezed, their 
eyes the next to bulge from tor- 
tured sockets. One prisoner was a 
woman. To strangle her took ten 
minutes. 

Correspondent Walter Duranty 
of the New York Times cabled that 
Chang Tso-lin explained to Senator 
Bingham: “I maintain order. I 
will not allow anti-foreignism in 
my territory.” 

The Associated Press later re- 
ported: “Senator Hiram Bingham 
of Connecticut, after an interview 
with Marshal Chang Tso-lin, the 


U. S. SENATOR BINGHAM 
- +. was entertained by Chang 


Northern Chinese leader, yesterday, 
was the guest of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Association at luncheon today. 
He made a speech recounting hu- 
morously his adventures as an ex- 
plorer in Latin-American  coun- 
tries.” 
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MUSIC 


Adieu 


Lamed in his right shoulder by a 
motor smash, an attack of neuritis 
and overmuch work, Conductor Leo- 
pold Stokowski of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra departed his audience 
last week for an 18-month vacation. 
It was the end of his 15th season 
in the city of old families and new 
gossip. The auditorium crashed 
with more than perfunctory hand- 
clapping. 

But Mr. Stokowski obviously did 
not wish to make a speech. He 
bowed and retreated a dozen times, 
feeling, perhaps, that the eloquence 
of 15 years, during which he had 
patiently fashioned the orchestra 
into an cutstanding U. S. institu- 
tion, could not be improved upon 
by extemporaneous phrases at a 
perfunctory moment. Or perhaps, 
knowing his people, he was height- 
ening his effect. 

Searcely a person left the acad- 
emy, however, before he finally 
opened his mouth. He said it would 
be a long time before he would see 
the Philadelphians again, “and, in- 
cidentaily, hear you,” he added. He 
marveled that the newspapers 
should have divined that he would 
never return, since he had never 
had such aé_ thought himself. 
He raised a fresh storm of applause 
by saying he and his men had, he 
believed, succeeded “as well as is 
humanly possible.” He lamented 
that his Orchestra had not been 
sent to exhibit its excellence in 
Europe. 

Wagging his long silky locks, 
Mr. Stokowski discussed the audi- 
ence. A balcony voice cried out, 
“Thank all of us!” but the silky 
locks wagged again. No, Mr. 
Stokowski was going to make dis- 
tinctions. He looked up at the 
cheapest seats and said: “I have 
frequently ridden past the Academy 
two or three hours before a con- 
cert, and seen you standing there 

. in cold, snow, sleet and rain. 
This shows you love music. ... 
It has meant a lot to me. ... En- 
couraged me... . 

“But one thing I cannot under- 
stand. How can you always be 
here, not only on time but some- 
times several hours ahead, while 
you—” and he glared at the ex- 
pensive parquet and _ baleony— 
“with automobiles and every con- 
venience in the world, are utterly 
unable to do the same thing?” 


The locks wagged with stern 
finality. Conductor Stokowski bade 
Philadelphia goodbye “for a long 
time.” 

“And TI hope,” he added, with 
pensive Polish afterwit, “your colds 
will all be better!” 


Conductor Gallo 


Into a Manhattan brown-stone 
house that creakily yearns for the 
better old days, clump musicians 
of the Gallo Opera Academy. 
Thirty, sometimes 40 of them with 
viols, horns, drums, assemble in the 
large front room—a small sym- 


OTTAVIO ARTURO GALLO 
He knows it by heart 


phony orchestra. Giuseppe G. M. 
Gallo heads the academy, directs 
the musicians to their places, hands 
out scores, worries his white mous- 
tache. When all is ready, there is 
a pause. The orchestra waits for 
the little child- to lead them. 

He is Ottavio Arturo Gallo, 8, 
son of Headmaster Gallo. In his 
life, he has not had time to learn 
how to read music. But he knows 
it by heart, so he needs no score. 
An observer crowded into the hall- 
way might see the pale little fel- 
low’s reflection in one of the tall 
rococo gilded mirrors that reach 
to the ceiling. His. hair is not cut 
short like most boys’. His eyes 
are so brightly black. one wonders 
at the Gallo family’s assurance of 
his recovery from recent illness. 
He raps for attention quite ob- 
livious of the incongruity of his 
command. Some of the musicians 
follow his baton with flashes of 
pride, for they too are Gallos, and 
this Gallo boy is the world’s young- 
est conductor. On May 14, he will 
give a public performance in the 
Engineering Society Auditorium in 
Manhattan. 

Few composers, conductors, in- 
strumentalists and singers have 
achieved mature fame but were 
“child prodigies” to start with. 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart showed 
talent at 4, genius (in public) at 6, 
which was Josef Hofmann’s age 
at his piano debut and Nellie 
Melba’s ‘when she first sang to 
Melbourne, Australia. Handel was 
skilled on the organ, Meyerbeer on 


the piano, Schumann at composing, 
Kreisler and Joachim on the violin, 
at 7. Eight-year-old Ottavio Gallo 
(above) has Bach and Paganini as 
precedents for his precocity. 
Chopin, Liszt and Rimsky-Korsakov 
were first famed as nine-year-olds. 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Stravinsky 
and Boomfield-Zeisler waited until 
they were 10 before startling the 
music world; Beethoven, Saint- 
Saéns and Florence Easton, until 
they were 11. Tetrazzini trilled at 
12. Jenny Lind, Pietro Mascagni, 
Percy Grainger, Marcella Sembrich 
were obscure until 18. 


ye dey 


Shaw v. Academy 


Any man whose pen jabs as 
recklessly as George Bernard 
Shaw’s must expect reprisals. One 
came to him last week. The Royal 
Academy showed him the door in 
effigy. They refused to hang his 
portrait by John Collier. 

It was a heavily pointed shaft, 
for Artist Collier has been an 
honored exhibitor in the Academy 
for a full half-century. His work 
is thoroughly respectable. His 
portrait of Aldous Huxley, offered 
at the same time, was accepted. 
Obviously something was the mat- 


ter. 

“Words fail me,” said Mr. Col- 
lier. “I consider the rejected pic- 
ture the better of the two. Mr. 
Shaw himself is particularly 
pleased with it, and I think he in- 
tends to present it to the Dublin 
National Academy. If I may say 
so, it is well up to the standard 
of good portraits and the subject 
is a very interesting and distin- 
guished man.” 

Sage Mr. Shaw announced: “The 
news is as surprising to me as to 
anyone else. All I can say is 
that there is nothing wrong with 
the portrait, nothing wrong with 
Mr. Collier and nothing wrong 
with me. The Royal Academy is 
the only other party concerned and 
it is for it to explain, if there is 
anything to be explained. 

“As Mr. Collier’s portrait of 
Aldous Huxley will be accepted, 
there can be no question of dis- 
crimination against the painter. 
The discrimination must be against 
the sitter, but, if the Royal Acad- 
emy thinks that the public is heart- 
ily tired of portraits of me and 
eagerly curious to see what Mr. 
Huxley is like, then I agree with 
the Royal Academy and am de- 
lighted to yield to my young and 
much less shop-soiled literary col- 
league.” 


In Moscow 


While honest Muscovites made 
merry over Easter, cunning felons 
stole to the glass roof of the State 
Museum of Fine Arts in Soviet 





Moscow. Cutting through a sky- 
light, they threaded the gilded cor- 
ridors within, selecting loot. 

No ignorant art thieves, they 
passed by the florid canvases of 
17th Century Frenchmen, of minor 
Dutchmen, .Germans, inept Rus- 
sians. But in front of a “Holy 
Family” by Correggio, they halted. 
Yes, that would do nicely. Out 
came a whetted blade and—whirr- 
rr-ripp—the fragile canvas sagged 
down from its frame. Titian’s mag- 
nificent “Ecce Homo,” oft-copied 
painting of Christ crowned with 
thorns,* they sliced out similarly. 
Also “St. John the Divine” by Carlo 
Dolci and Giunta Pisano’s “Flagel- 
lation.” Hurrying away, one of the 
robbers could not resist running his 
knife in a crude circle around the 
face of a “Christus” by Rembrandt 
and lifting out the patch. 

When Soviet officials reported the 
thefts to the press last week they 
evaluated the five stolen and mutil- 
ated canvases at $500,000. 


Kent Exhibit 


Rockwell Kent paints only his 
adventures. Wherever he sails he 
is on the watch for rugged sea- 
scapes. He does no portrait work 
on order. Nor does he paint for 
a living. He lives first and paints 
afterward. 

His last trip was to Ireland. 
Consequently his recent exhibition 
at the Wildenstein galleries, Man- 
hattan, was a collection of Irish 
erags, cliffs, inscrutable waves, 
symbolical shadows, all stark, 
bleak, sternly ecstatic. Some crit- 
ics deplore Artist Kent’s dearth of 
variety—“his gaunt monotonous 
forms are always inflexibly the 
same.” All critics admire his 
virile compositions, his color ef- 
fects. In his art they perceive 
that however repetitious his works, 
they are all like the man himself, 
boldly individualistic. Since he has 
no patience with the life or art 
that shelters itself from wind and 
storm, he finds queer things hap- 
pen to him. 

He was born at Tarrytown 
Heights, N. Y., his one conventional 
experience. From Horace Mann 
School, he testifies, he was dis- 
missed as a hopeless moron. At 
Columbia University they found 
him a “capital” student, but finding 
the University after three and a 
half years a little irksome he 
blithely whistled good-bye to his 
diploma and the final semester, to 
become a painter. From his studies 
he was lured successively by Ver- 
mont, Alaska, the Straits of 
Magellan, Labrador, the Alps, 
Tierra del Fuego, Newfoundland. In 
one place he was arrested for as- 
saulting a swindler. In Newfound- 


*And Pilate saith unto them, ‘Behold the 
man!’—St. JoHN, 19:5. Judge Pilate found 
Jesus guiltless, scourged him and delivered 
him to the Jewish rabble. Soldiers platted 
thorns, crowned Jesus “King of the Jews.” 
Jewish priests cried: “‘Crucify! Crucify!’ 


ROCKWELL KENT 
. no permanent address 


land, the good fisher-folk, seeing 
him staring out to sea in all kinds 
of bad weather, concluded he was 
a German spy signaling to  sub- 
marines. “Oh, lots of things have 
harvened to me. It’s great stuff. 
I'll have to do something with it 
some day,” laughs Artist Kent 
while Mrs. Kent notes with ap- 
prehension a funny light in his eye. 
“But you have finally settled down 
here in Greenwich Village, have 
you not?” He replies: “In the 
family it is generally hoped so. 
But really I have no permanent 
address.” 


RELIGION 


Traveling Parsons 

Illinois Episcopal clergymen as- 
sembled at Freeport, Ill., last week 
to analyze the reluctance of divini- 
ty school graduates to settle in 


small towns. It has become as 
difficult for a country community 
to hold a parson as it has been 
to hold a physician. 

Rev. H. W. Foreman of Man- 
hattan, national director of rural 
work for the Episcopal Church, 
told the Illinois men that this was 
the condition of all the U. S.: “The 
great difficulty with the rural sit- 
uation at present is that many of 
our clergy are merely ‘tenant par- 
sons.’ There is just, as much dan- 
ger in this aspect of modern re- 
ligion as there is in the problem 
of tenant farmers from an _ eco- 
nomic standpoint. Young men go 
into the country sections and do 
good work for two or three years 
as a sort of apprenticeship to 
moving into the city.” 

He recommended: “A sort of 
traveling parson who would serve 
several missionary stations.” And 
he advocated a minimum wage 
scale for rural clergy of $2,500. 
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Lawrence Resigns 


Bishop William Lawrence of the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of 
Massachusetts was chagrined last 
week at the premature news of his 
resignation from office. He ex- 
plained: “I have already given the 
presiding bishop the resignation of 
my title and he was to notify the 
bishops of the church next Thurs- 
day. I planned to announce the 
resignation at the convention of 
the diocese in Boston on Wednes- 
day, and I am very sorry that, 
through some mistake, it has be- 
come public before that.” 

He goes reluctantly from this 
see, which Orator-Bishop Phillips 
Brooks (1835-93) directed before 
him, which he has directed since 
1893. Charles Lewis Slattery, his 
bishop coadjutor since 1922, his son- 
in-law since 1923, who has been 
active head the past two years, 
now automatically becomes titular 
head as well. Bishop Lawrence, 
by this resignation, relinquishes 
none of his prerogatives in Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church councils. 
Nor will he yet give up his edu- 
cational leadership at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Wellesley College, St. 
Mark’s and Groton Schools for 
Boys. 


Street Talkers 


Two hundred Bowery bummers 
signed and sent a petition to Salva- 
tion Army authorities last week: 
“We, the undersigned, wish Isabella 
Austin to stay on the Bowery. She 
did a lot for us while she was here 
and we do not want to lose her.” 
The girl, 19, blond, slim, small, 
cheery, had been giving street talks 
along the Bowery the past three 
months, had led many a corner 
prayer. But the strict Salvation 
Army rule, that workers must be 
frequently shifted to new localities, 
was behind her instructions to pro- 
ceed to Morristown, N. J. Her 
orders not rescinded, she reported 
there last week. 

One of the first street talkers of 
the Salvation Army type, was Rob- 
ert Flockhart (1778-1857). For 43 
years he was a strange figure in 
Edinburgh streets. A contemporary 
described him: an abnormally short 
man, with ponderous arms and legs, 
a shuffling gait, beak-like nose and 
chin, “curious cast of the eye,” and 
a perpetual haranguer. He was 
wont to dress in pantaloons, long, 
colored coat; wore a stock, a top 
hat. 

His method of evangelizing he 
described in his quaint autobiog- 
raphy: “Whenever I saw a man 
committing a sin, I reproved him, 
and then a multitude would gather 
around me. I would then begin to 
speak to them from a text of the 
Scripture, and would continue to 
speak as long as there was anyone 
to hear. Then the policeman would 
lay hold upon me, and drag me off 
to the police office, and my wife 
would get me out, and I would 
begin to preach again as if nothing 
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had happened. Altogether I was 
nine or ten times in prison for 
preaching the gospel in Edinburgh.” 

Edinburgh policemen in turn had 
their grievances against Talker 
Flockhart. Frequently they had to 
carry him to the stationhouse. A 
diminutive man, he could not keep 
pace with them. In the station- 
house he would invariably transfix 
the officers with his strange eyes, 
and recite Scriptures to them. 
Often they threw him out of their 
presence; and that hurt those 
Scotsmen dreadfully. Manhandling 
the wight was like tearing a page 
from the Bible. 

Edinburghers thought him _ in- 
sane; incarcerated him in Morning- 
side Lunatic Asylum. There he re- 
fused to eat unless he could hold 
his Bible in his lap, and after some 
months of this officials discharged 
him, as 2 tmisance. His influence 
on the simpler folk of the city, 
however, was profound. Many a 
sinful soul became a convert; many 
an enterprising man an imitator 
of Street Talker Flockhart. 


Girths 


Last week’s Christian Century 
reported the novel method by which 
60 plump matrons of Pastor M. B. 
Lord’s Kensington Methodist Church 
at Berlin, Conn., measured out the 
substantial token of their esteem 
for him. ’Midst much giggling 
and chaffing they passed tape meas- 
ures about one another’s waists. 
Total was 4,114 inches, an aver- 
age of 68.5666 inches per matron. 
Unabashed, they gathered together 
a cent for each girth-inch; gave 
the $41.14 to their parson. 
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Theosophist’s Findings 


Jiddu Krishnamurti, Theosophist, 
“Vehicle of the World Teacher,” 
“Bringer of the Word,” “spiritual 
son” of Mrs. Annie Besant, sailed 
from the U. S. last week, wearing 
a grey lounge suit, tan shoes and 
spats, and reading Elmer Gantry. 

Said he: “America has been ex- 
traordinarily kind to me. But I 
cannot wholly admire your civiliza- 
tion. There is too much noise and 
speed, too much emphasis on mere 
material prosperity, too much de- 
sire to show off and attract at- 
tention, and too much selling.” 

His destination was England, 
where Mrs. Besant, 79, who sailed 
with him, will lecture for both. 


SPOR T 


Penn Carnival 


An Irishman from the Bronx and 
two Englishmen heard a pistol shot, 
bolted down a cinder path, glided 
over wooden barriers (2% ft. high) 
without wasting an inch of height. 
Critics said they were the best ama- 
teur low-hurdlers in the world, The 
























































Irishman, Johnny Gibson of Ford- 
ham University, won. His time for 
the 400-metre hurdles was 55 2/5 
sec. Two yards behind him was 
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. showed gentlemen from Yale... 


Lord David George Brownlow Cecil 
Burghley of Cambridge University, 
who had been speedier two years 
ago. The other Cambridgian, T. C. 
Livingstone-Learmouth, who had 
led the way over half of the 
hurdles, finished a yard behind 
Lord Burghley. 

On the second day of the Penn 
Carnival last week Lord Burghley 
and his colleagues showed gentle- 
men from Yale and Pennsylvania 
how to win a 480-yard shuttle relay 
in a nasty rain, without knocking 
over a single hurdle. The U. S. 
boys. slipped, floundered, smote 
down barriers, were almost out of 
sight when Lord Burghley finished 
for his quartet. 

The other significant event was 
the winning of the decathlon by 
Vernon Kennedy, an unsung youth 
from Missouri State Teachers’ Col- 


lege. As everyone knows, it took 
pliable muscles and potent lungs 
even to finish this decathlon—com- 
posed of a 100-metre dash, running 
broad jump, 16-lb. shot-put, run- 
ning high jump, 400-metré run, 110- 
metre hurdles, discus throw, pole 
vault, javelin throw, 1,500 metre run. 


Drake Carnival 


Beneath a benevolent sun, 2,796 
mid-western running-jumping-hurl- 
ing youths held a relay carnival at 
the Drake Stadium, Des Moines, 
Iowa, last week. On the average, 
their performances were better 
than those at the Penn Carnival. 
Iowa State captured the medley 
and the two-mile relays, and the 
University of Iowa won the 440- 
yard and the one-mile relays. No 
decathlon was attempted. 





Super-Marathon 


Not since Queen Marie of Ru- 
mania crossed the.land has there 
been such a transcontinental spec- 
tacle in the U. S. One hundred 
leather-lunged, semi-nude runners 
jog out of Los Angeles. Judges, 
time-keepers, trainers, newspaper- 
men, wives, best girls, small 
brothers jostle along behind the jog- 
gers in an enormous motor caval- 
cade. 

Over mountains, across deserts, 
between corn fields, down a thous- 
and Main Streets goes the jogging 
army—Arabs, Finns, great Danes, 
bandy-legged Italians, blackamoors, 
Kansans, Californians, Georgians, 
the Tarahumura Indians of Chihua- 
hua, Mexico, whose sandals’ go 
clump-hua-clump-hua. ... They sit 
in ditches and catch their breath. 
They sleep in haystacks, hotels, 
Hupmobiles. They suck lemons, 
swallow dry toast, regird their 
loins and_ start jog-jog-jogging 
again. Only the fools sprint. It 
is 3,000 miles from Los Angeles to 
Manhattan, where a $25,000 prize, 
fat vaudeville contracts and the 
plaudits of a multitude await the 
first super-marathoner to stagger 
across the finish line within 100 
days of the starting pistol crack.... 

Such was the spectacle which 
Charles C. Pyle, spectacular sport 
promoter, announced last week he 
would try to conduct early in 
1928. He went as far as actually 
posting $25,000 for the winner, 
promised to collect cash for nine 
more prizes from cities along the 
route. 

The route, obviously, will be de- 
termined by the highest bids. The 
winner will have to average 32 
miles a day, estimated Mr. Pyle. 
The race, said he, was inspired by 
an Arab messenger (unnamed), 
who ran 90 miles during the Riff 
uprising. Anyone of any color, 
amateur or professional, may enter 


Mr. Pyle’s 100: days, become the 
super-Pheidippides.* 





*He ran approximately 25 miles, from 
Marathon to Athens, with news of a Greek 
victory over the Persians, in 490 B. C. 
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MEDICINE 








Baby Safety 


Opportunely last week, when 
President Coolidge directed atten- 
tion to “National Safety Week,” 
by giving the movement his ap- 
proval, Jessie C. Fenton’s article 
on “Safety First for the Babies” 
appeared in Hygeia, health maga- 
zine. 

Author Fenton has written well 
about mental development and men- 
tal hygiene of children. She wrote 
this time: 

“Useful accomplishments are just 
as easy to teach as those that have 
no utility except the pleasure they 
give such as ‘pat-a-cake’ or ‘How 
big is baby?’ A number of tricks 
that a small baby can learn are 
helpful in keeping him safe and 
well. 

“The first lesson may be to give 
up things he has hold of which 
may hurt him. Safety pins are 
convenient for the first lessons. 
Every time the mother changes 
the baby’s diapers, she can take 
time to place one of the pins in 
the child’s hand for a moment. 
Then she can say to him, ‘Give it 
to me, at the same_ time 
taking it away again. Then she 
should praise him in a gay and 
lively manner and romp with him 
a little, so that he will have a 
pleasant association with the game 
and will feel that he has done 
something that is fun.... 

“Falls are always imminent in 
a child’s life, and the first creep- 
ing stage, before he has begun to 
stand or walk, is the time to begin 
teaching him to avoid them. Long 
before a baby can climb onto a 
bed or chair he should learn to 
get safely down. Whenever the 
mother happens to be handling the 
baby on a bed, for instance, she 
should not lift him down when 
she has finished, but should turn 
him over onto his little tummy, 
slide him gently backward until 
his legs hang over the edge of the 
bed and continue to draw him 
gently downward until his _ feet 
touch the floor. Then she can 
assist him to drop to hands and 
knees, and let him creep away for 
a short distance. 

“Presently the mother can vary 
the procedure by letting him crawl 
about on the bed first until he 
nears the edge, whereupon’ she 
should turn him face down and 
help him with his backward slide. 
He will soon learn to get into the 
proper position by himself when 
he sees the edge near. 

“In the same way he should be 
taught to slide from step to step 
down the stairway, backward and 
face downward, and given many 
careful lessons in climbing upstairs, 
too, putting a knee up first at each 
step.” 
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Bonesetter 


Sir Herbert Atkinson Barker, 
whose name bonesetters use as in- 
cantation against the curses of 
“regular” doctors, reached Manhat- 
tan last week from Kingston, Ja- 
maica. Yet few on the pier knew 
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Sirk HERBERT A. BARKER 
. struck his head against bottom 


him to be the man who for 40 
years has been unlimbering’ stiff 
knees, setting dislocated joints, 
curing flat feet; whom Great Brit- 
ain knighted for his orthopedic 
work on War wrecks; for whom 
Dr. F. W. Axham lost professional 
caste and died last year scorned by 
doctors (TIME, April 19, 1926); 
who wrote the article on “Mani- 
pulative Surgery” in the newest 
version of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica. 

Although “regular” medical men 
scorn “Manipulative Surgeon” Bar- 
ker’s methods for not being based 
on the surgical science that they 
know, there can be no minimizing 
of his successes.” Recently, while 
disporting himself in the waters of 
the Gulf of Genoa (at Alassio 
where he now lives in modest dalli- 
ance), he struck his head against 
bottom. When he reached sur- 
face (he told his Manhattan 
greeters last week), his head hurt; 
his neck was stiff; he could not 
turn his head. Something was 
out of joint. He wrapped his pow- 
erful fingers about his neck, mani- 
pulated the bones, wrenched. There 
was an “audible crack” and he was 
“fit as ever.” 

The purpose of his visit to the 
U. S. he explained, was to perform 
a manipulative. operation on “a 
prominent man... as prominent as 
Coolidge.” 

And who “as prominent as Cool- 
idge” was ill? became the ques- 
tion. Did William Howard Taft 
have a dislocated shoulder, Charles 
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Evans Hughes a stiff knee, Alfred 
Emanuel Smith a locked jaw, Wil] 
H. Hays flat feet? Questioning 
became a game; the game became 
boresome. 













Vitamin E 


At Johns Hopkins University, 
Nina Simmonds, J. E. Becker and 
Elmer V. McCollum studied vitamin 
E, whose effect on sterility Dys, 
Herbert M. Evans and K. S. Bish- 
op of the University of California 
discovered little more than a year 
ago (TIME, Feb. 15, 1926). The 
presence of vitamin E in the body 
permits fecundity; its absence 
causes sterility. It occurs in let 
tuce, wheat germs, alfalfa, egg 
yolks, liver. 

Besides this influence, the Johns 
Hopkins students discovered, vita- 
min E helps the red blood cells 
absorb iron from foods. The iror 
is necessary to the red cells be- 
cause it helps them carry oxygen 
from the lungs to all parts of the 
body. Scientists know that the 
presence of vitamin D in the body § 
aids the bones in absorbing lime 
They now begin to think that some ™ 
vitamin exists to help the body as- fj 
similate each mineral essential to 
existence. 









































Pernicious Anemia 


Dr. Karl Koessler of Chicago 
utilized the new knowledge of vi- 
tamin E (see above) in devising a 
dietary treatment for pernicious 
anemia which he reported to the 
Chicago Society of Internal Medi- 
cine last week. 

Victims of pernicious anemia 
cannot, for reasons not yet entire 
ly solved, manufacture red_ blood 
cells. To aid this manufacture 
Drs. George R. Minot and William 
P. Murphy devised a diet rich in 
iron compounds—liver, kidneys, git 
zards. Dr. Walter W. Palmer of 
Manhattan proved this diet bene 
ficial (T1imr, Dec. 20). One res 
son for its good effects was that 
the liver, in particular, contained, 
besides iron, vitamin E. 

Dr. Koessler made certain o 
both the iron and the vitamin Bf 
in the foods he gave 30 of his 
anemic patients. All improved; 
none had relapses in two yeals 
“The foods of greatest value il 
this new treatment,” he reportel 
“are butter, milk, cream, egg yolks 
tomatoes, spinach, lettuce, oranges 
grapefruit and _ pineapples. 
meats the edible viscera, which att 
commonly eaten only rarely, are 
the greatest value; liver, lungf 
sweetbreads, kidneys, beef heat 
and brain.” 
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From Scotland 
to Spalding’s 
to FOU 6s. 


We buy golf hose direct from 
famous Scotch, English and Bel- 
gian mills in quantities that give 
us the base price. 

Made of soft, fine wool—and only 
$2.50 to $7.50 a pair! 


Colors to suit your own decora- 
tive ideas—all the way from solid 
shades to gay St. Andrews tar- 
tans. 
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New York Chicago San Francisco 
—and all large cities 








SCIENCE 


Philosophers 

In a Philadelphia ale house in 
1727, Benjamin Franklin and most 
of his “ingenious acquaintance” met 
to query one another on Morals, 
Politics or Natural Philosophy. 
Franklin, at that time 21, gave to 
his informal club the provocative 
name of Junto. Later, with the 
wisdom of age, it became the 
American Society Held at Philadel- 
phia for Promoting Useful Knowl- 
edge. 

Last week its direct descendant, 
the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, bigger and perhaps wiser, 
celebrated its 200th anniversary at 
Philadelphia with the reading of 
learned papers—many of which 
might well have shocked Philoso- 
pher Franklin. 

No Intervention. Evolutionary 
theories according to Darwin and 
Lamarck explain results, but not 
origins. There seems to be a gen- 
eral belief that some pre-deter- 
mined “design” started evolution 
on its course. This is erroneous. 
There never was, as regards liv- 
ing matter, any “special inter- 
vention of the Deity.”—Dr. Francis 
X. Dercum of Jefferson Medical 
College, who was elected Presi- 
dent of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

Ape Descent, No. About 16,000- 
000 years ago, the family of man 
sprang from a stock which was 
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neither human nor ape-like.  S¢j. 
entists should search diligently for 
this form in Central Asia, should 
banish “the myth and bogie of 
ape-man ancestry.”—Dr. Henry PF, 
Osborn of Columbia, President of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

Ape Descent, Yes. “Our direct 
ape ancestors .. . first turned our 
backbone from the horizontal posi- 
tion to a vertical position and they 
helped to eliminate our monkey 
tails. . . . To our friendly and jolly 
ape ancestors we owe more than 
the rudiments of our live-and-let. 
live policy, the basis of our sense 
of humor and some of the best 
features of our family life. Our 
venerable ape ancestors are bone 
of our bones and flesh of our flesh, 
Perhaps some of our descendants 
will be wise enough to organize 
a nation-wide society of the sons 
and daughters of dryopithecus.”— 
Dr. William K. Gregory of Colun- 
bia, colleague and onetime pupil 
of Dr. Osborn. 

Mars and Venus. “It is estimated 
that the midnight temperature of 
equatorial Mars is minus 40° cen- 
trigrade. The night temperature 
would seem to exclude from Mars 
the higher types of life, but might 
permit certain archaic types to 
exist. 

“On the other hand, the ten- 
perature of the planet Venus is ap- 
proximately that of our tropics and 
is suitable for luxuriant vegetation. 
Venus, however, is surrounded by 
a heavy blanket of clouds and it 
is impossible for us to determine 
through the use of the spectroscope 
whether conditions are such _ that 
‘life might exist there.”—Dr. Charles 
G. Abbott of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

Bad Reading. “I have read Mac- 
aulay’s essay on Bacon some dozen 
times, because it is the source of 
more plausible errors in contem- 
porary opinion than any other writ- 
ing known to me except Spencer 
on education and Wells’s history.” 
—Dr. Paul Shorey, Professor of 
Greek at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Menace. Higher education is 
now gravely menaced because it 
is almost impossible to recruit men 
of first-rate intellectual ability for 
college faculties —Dr. James Row- 
land Angell, President of Yale 
University. 

New Members. Fifteen scholars, 
few of them philosophers, were 
elected to the American Philosophi- 
cal Society. Among them were: 
Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, famed 
discoverer of dinosaur eggs in Mon- 
golia (Timp, Oct. 29, 1923); Dr. 
William Lyon Phelps of Yale, op- 
timistic critic of literature; Dr. 
Irving Fisher of Yale, economist- 
Prohibitionist; Dr. Max L. Mar- 
golis of Dropsie College, philologist 
and Jewish historian, 


Speed Boat 


Popular among sporting Euro 
peans is the Bugatti, a smart, small, 
high-powered automobile capable of 
90 miles per hour without threat 
ening to disintegrate or fly off the 
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Dow give him ordinary good 
food. Take him to a place that offers 
the unusual in food and drink. Give 
him something worth rolling on the 
tongue to get the full measure of its 
delicate exciting flavor. Never mind 
whether it’s as easily digestible as 


it might be. Delicacies that make 
people expand and grow mellow are 
somehow not always “health foods.” 


But before youleavehim besureto 
tell him the Gourmet’s secret-—Eno. 
Tell him to take a sparkling dash 
of it in water before he goes to bed, 
another when he gets up. It will 


phelp to clear his system, rid him 


of many of the poisons that often 
follow overindulgence in food and 


sdrink, and thus help to keep his 


orting Euro § 


spirits high next day so that nothing 
will intervene to dim the genial 
memory of the night before. 


For Eno is one of the greatest of 
all laxative cleansers—mild, efficient, 
sparkling, delightful. It has become 
world famous because of that. And 
because there is nothing about it to 
suggest the ordinary, harsh, nause- 
ating salt laxative. Eno’s taste is 
good even after its effervescence has 
subsided. And although its action is 


THE WORLD-FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE 
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mild, it is very thorough. For years 
the smart world both here and 
abroad has depended on this bubbly 
saline in part to keep keen for social 
duties. Business men declare it does 
wonders in keeping them alert. 
Mothers everywhere depend upon 
it as a laxative corrective for their 
families. 

Have a bottle in your own house, 
always. For the health of your family 
and as a courtesy to guests. 

Eno, world renowned for over half 
a century, from all druggists, 75c 
and $1.25 a bottle. Prepared only 
by J. C. Eno, Ltd. Sales Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., 
Belmont Bldg., Madison Ave. at 
34th St., New York. 















































road. Ettore Bugatti, an Italian, 
manufactures this swift vehicle in 
Alsace, France. 

Last week, after a long confer- 
ence with Premier Mussolini about 
building Bugatti automobiles in an 
Italian factory, Signor Bugatti re- 
vealed that he is also making a 
Bugatti boat—an all-steel “cigar,” 
82 ft. long, 10 ft. in diameter, 
which he said will be able to cross 
the Atlantic in two days. It is de- 
signed to travel half-submerged. 
Tubes in the upper surface of the 
whale-like hull inhale air. The en- 
gines, developing 2,400 horsepower, 
will propel the craft 62 m.p.h.* 
It will carry eight passengers and 
enough fuel for 60 hours’ cruising 
at top speed. 

Before the end of 1927, Signor 





*The Cunard liner Mauretania, swiftest 
on the Atlantic, has attained a speed of 27 
knots (about 31 m.p.h.). She crosses the 
Atlantic in slightly under five days. The 
speediest U. S. motor boats (such as those 
owned by Gar Wood) travel at 80 m.p.h. 





MURAD 


THE WORLD'S BEST CICARETTE 


For the\man 
who feels 
to life's 
better 

things 





Bugatti hopes to send his boat on 
its maiden voyage to the U. S. 


Lobsters, Oysters 

It is painful for a live and 
squirming lobster to be immersed 
suddenly in boiling water. So de- 
cided the members of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, after careful 
consideration, in London a fort- 
night ago. They protested to res- 
taurateurs against this barbaric 
treatment of the inarticulate lob- 
ster; sought to discover a more 
humane method of killing. 

Last week champions of the 
oyster arose with claims of even 
greater atrocities. Consider the 
oyster, said they. First, he (or 
she) is ripped unkindly from the 
shell, stuck through the flesh with 
a fork, dipped in a smarting pep- 
per cocktail, partly mangled by hu- 
man teeth, squeezed down a nar- 
row canal, smothered to death in 
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the gastric juices of the human 
stomach. How can civilized sen- 
sibilities stand for this, asked the 
oyster’s friends. Could a man swal- 
low a slimy, wiggling baby toad 
and not feel any reaction in his 
stomach ?* 

Edward G. Boulenger, Director 
of the Aquarium at the London Zoo, 
a stalwart oyster champion, called 
attention to the following evolution- 
ary axiom: “The higher the form 
of life an animal has, the more 
keenly it suffers.” 


EDUCATION 


Roisterers Released 


“You will refrain from molesting 
policemen and, as you grow up to 
be professors, you will refrain from 
attacking the courts and_ the 
police.” 

Thus did Judge David F. Dillon 
of the Superior Criminal Court at 
East Cambridge, Mass., last week 
probate ten Harvard students and 
a tobacco-shop proprietor, who took 
part in a flinging of eggs, ice, bot- 
tles, epithets, at Cambridge police 
in Harvard Square, last winter 
(TIME, Feb. 21, et seqg.). Each of 
the roisterers was required to give 
surety of $100 “to keep the peace 
and be of good behavior.” Jail 
sentences which had been imposed 
by a lower court were not men- 
tioned; hence, were dropped. 











Strikes 


Superior, Wis., is a progressive 
town with shiny buildings, civic 
pride and a school board.This school 
board, headed by the Rev. A. T. 
Ekblad and backed by the Mayor, 
intends to prepare Superior chil- 
dren for “life” (i. e., business). In 
Central High School there has been 
for 23 years a popular teacher, 
Lulu J. Dickinson, who _ preaches 
the humanities and tries to steer 
her pupils toward college. On 
March 14, the school board ousted 
her because she had been twitting 
its members before her classes. 
Forthwith, sly pupils wrote on 
blackboards: “We want our Lulu 
back.” On April Fool’s Day, 1,000 
students went on _ strike. Their 
parents backed them, held mass 
meetings, threatened to take all 
Superior children out of school un- 
less Miss Dickinson was re-instated. 
Last week the school board returned 
Miss Dickinson to her chair. 





Meanwhile, in New Albany, Ind. 
700 students were reported on 
strike because the school trustees 
reappoint a high school principal 
and an «ged botany teacher. 


In Jacksonville, Ind., 300 stu- 
dents went back to their books 
and spitballs, when parents agreed 
to mediate the ousting of an ath- 
letic coach and two teachers. 





*The ancient and popular supersitition 
that contact with a toad brings warts to 
human membranes was long ago scientific 
ally disproved. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Yellow Giant 


Imagine a gigantic yellow bird, 
with wing-spread of 67 feet, 
weighing some 6,000 pounds, car- 
rying-an additional load of 11,000 
pounds. Imagine that bird losing 
necessary flying speed a few feet 
above the ground, trying to land 
in a marsh at 70 miles per hour. 

In such a bird, last week, were 
Lieut. Commander Noel Davis and 
Lieut. Stanton MHall Wooster, 
crack flyers of the U. S. Navy. 
They were making their last test 
flight in the tri-motored American 
Legion, preparatory to attempting 
a non-stop jump from the U. S. 
to Paris. Loaded with enough 
gasoline to cross the Atlantic, 
their plane roared along’ the 
ground at Langley Field, near 
Hampton, Va. Gradually, almost 
painfully, it rose to a height of 
some 50 feet. A row of trees, 
planted years ago by an _ indus- 
trious pioneer, now rose up to 
thwart these air pioneers. Lieu- 
tenant Wooster turned the beak 
of the American Legion, slightly, 
ever so slightly. With that turn, 
the plane lost flying speed. A 
landing was now _ imperative. 
Marshes, mud flats, duck ponds 
yawned below. Upon a_e small 
patch of green, Lieutenant Woos- 
ter made a perfect landing—an 
almost unheard-of feat with a 
plane loaded so heavily. The 
yellow giant skidded across the 
green marsh into the muddy 
waters of a shallow duck pond, 
wherein the giant’s beak stuck. 
Its tail completed a_ semi-circle. 
In its cockpit lay Lieutenant 
Wooster with his neck broken, 
Commander Davis with his face 
crushed—both lifeless in a gloomy 
pool of water and_ gasoline. 
Thoughtfully, they had turned off 
the ignition, so that the giant did 
not catch fire. 


To Noel Davis—Mormon, cow- 
puncher, high in his class at An- 
napolis, intrepid mine-layer and 
mine-sweeper in the North Sea, 
Harvard law student, with a pretty 
wife and a little son, Noel Jr.; and 

To Stanton Hall Wooster—Con- 
necticut Yankee, Yale student and 
Annapolis graduate, once lost in a 
wrecked plane in Panama jungles, 
one of the U. S. Navy’s most 
skilled pilots, with no living rela- 
tives except an aunt and an uncle 
—many a tribute was paid. 

Said Commander Richard Evelyn 
Byrd, whose own wrist was broken 
(TimE, April 25) when the New 
York-to-Paris Fokker monoplane 
America turned turtle: “Davis and 
Wooster were my old friends. I 
am shocked beyond’ expression. 
They were brilliant, courageous air 
pioneers. The loss to aviation is 
irreparable. ... They would want 
me to ask the people of this count- 
ry not to associate the unfortunate 
accident of pioneers with commer- 


SILK SOCKS AND GOOD LETTERHEADS 


F you are like most Americans, you wear 


ON 


silk hosiery, carry a good watch, read good 
books, and like flowers in your home. 

You could save money by cutting down 
on these things—but you don’t! For you know that 
what you would save in doing without them you 
would lose again and again—in personal pride 
and in impressions created. 

So with your business letterheads. You can 


get along without fine paper. But the pennies you 


save on each hundred letters you write are lost 
again and again if your letters lack that impres- 
siveness which only fine paper can give them. 

Old Hampshire Bond, the standard paper for 
fine letterheads, is no more an extravagance than 
your good clothes, or your good watch. 

Write us for examples of business letterheads 
on Old Hampshire Bond. Then decide whether 


your business deserves anything less. 


Hampshire Hond 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY ~ SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
Also Makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationery 
“The Aristocrat of the Writing Table’’ 
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TEMPLE TOURS GO 
To Europe, Egypt. Palestine, Around the 
World ‘omfortable travel, moderate prices, 
abundant sightseeing, fine leadership. 

Where do you want to go? 
What type of tour do you wish? 


TEMPLE TOURS 
447-T Park Square Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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OLLEGE CRUISE 


Round the World 





For SECOND 
YOUNG ANNUAL 
MEN t CRUISE 
OVER SEPTEMBER 
Il Yrs. 4 * ToMay 
‘Rynor 


Tomnagu aight Countries Visited. 
Tropics in Winter. Japan, China and Europe 
in Fall and Spring 
College, Graduate and Preparatory Courses 
For Illustrated Booklet, Maps, Terms and Courses. 
Address: 


University Travel Association, Inc. 
285 Madison Avenue, New York City, | 


Harry L. ReicHensacn 
International 
Advertising - Publicity 
565 Fifth Ave. 


Member of 
CAPEHART-CAREY CORP. 
TIMES BUILDING 
NEW YORK 





There'll be trout a-sizzlin’ 
in the pan 


Tue fish have been biting well . . . we 
are returning to camp with a handsome 
string. Easily the “Old Town” glides across 


the water. Soon it is beached and the fire 
is blazing merrily. Then when appetites 
are at their keenest, the delightful aroma of 
grilled trout will mingle with the balsam 
smell of spruce. 

You can easily enjoy the thrills of such a 
canoe camping trip this summer. Of course, 
a great deal depends on the canoe you select. 
If you want a light, sturdy craft, you'll 
choose an “Old Town"”—built for long 
trails and heavy loads. Low in price too. 
$58 up. From dealer or factory. Free illus- 
trated catalog shows sailing canoes, square 
stern canoes for outboard motors, dinghies, 
etc. Write today. Orv Town Canoe Co., 
1755 Main St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 


cial aviation, which puts safety 
BRS ss” 


© Keystone 


THE LATE NOEL DAVIS 
“Commercial aviation puts safety 
first.” 


P-A-N 


A whiskey peer’s petite daugh- 
ter stalling her huge Daimler 
Double Six in traffic at Picadilly 
Cireus. . . A stout soprano anxi- 
ously cranking her Ford backward 
in the Corso Vittorio Emanuele. . . 
A bony art student swerving her 
lemon-colored Citroen into a sway- 
ing taxi to avoid a Paris pushcart. 

Perhaps the memory of such 
typical incidents as these influenced 
members of the International Com- 
mission on Air Navigation, who as- 
sembled in London last week, and 
were called upon to decide whether 
women should be licensed to oper- 
ate commercial aircraft. 

A decision had to be made, and 
quickly, for Mme. Boland, famed 
French aviatrix, was threatening to 
sue the Commission should its pol- 
icy of excluding women as com- 


mercial pilots be continued. Mme. 
Boland claimed that dozens of 
French women, “in these hard 


times,” are anxious to brace their 
family budgets with the stiff pay of 
air pilots. Dared the Commission 
flout the honest aviatrices of 
France? 

Soon Sir Philip Sassoon, British 
Under-Secretary of State for Air, 
and Chairman of the Conference, 
made a gracious announcement: “Be- 
ginning immediately, women may 
apply for licenses to pilot commer- 
cial aircraft in all countries which 
are represented on the Commis- 
sion. . . .* We have always been 
accustomed to regard women as 
ministering angels, even though we 
have hitherto hesitated to endow 
them officially with wings.” 


Further Motions Carried: 1) The 





*Germany and the U. S. are not repre- 
sented. 
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letters “PAN’* were adopted as 
the airman’s code call for help, 
except in cases of extreme distress, 
when “S O S”} will be used. 2) The 
word “aerodina” will be submitted 
to all governments with the recom- 
mendation that it replace the pres- 
ent usage (i. e.: “aeroplane” in 
English, aeronaut in French, luft- 
schiff in German, arioplano in 
Italian, etc.). 3) Aerodinas must 
hereafter keep to the left when fol- 
lowing railway tracks, roads, rivers, 
etc.; and when crossing any of 
these land highways shall cross 
over at right angles to the land 
highway. 4) Aerodinas belonging 
to the League of Nations will be 
designated on their wings by the 
letters “A D N” through which two 
parallel lines are drawn. Aerodinas 
thus designated will, it is recom- 
mended, be eventually granted per- 
mission to cross any frontier with- 
out formality. 


























Off New Point Comfort 


Chesapeake Bay lay flat and 
balmy, but corners of the sky 
looked ugly. Two Navy seaplanes, 
flying so high they looked like a 
pair of mating canvasbacks, 
hummed over the reedy bays, bound 
for Hampton Roads from Philadel- 
phia. Off New Point Comfort they 
slanted down. The sky was scowl- 
ing, muttering. Angry lightnings 
flickered. The Bay began to hiss 
and crackle under a heavy downpour, 
The thunder raised its shouts to 
a cannonade. 

Chief Boatswain George F. 
Kahle, piloting the rear _ plane, 
straining his eyes through the rain 
squalls, turned suddenly pale. The 
leading plane had, at one blinding 
sheet of lightning, given off smoke 
and splinters and instantly plunged 
below, upside down like a shot duck. 

Landing his own craft on. the 
Bay, Chief Boatswain Kahle taxied 
about for an hour, found no trace 
of Lieutenants Victor F. Marinelli 
and George Lehman, nor of Ma- 
chinist Mates L. E. Poyner and 
George M. McMichaels. The U. S. S. 
Teal, Navy tender, patrolled all 
that night but its searchlight picked 
out nothing beyond fragments of 
wing fabric, pieces of fuselage, 
Against lightning, rarely an at. 
curate enemy, flyers of steel birds 
have no defense. 


*First three letters of the French word 
panne, meaning “‘difficulty.””. The English 
flying term, “‘pancake,” a verb describing a 
method of coming to earth with support- 
ing surfaces of the ship flattened to re 
tard the descent and prevent somersaulting, 
does not connote disaster though fliers are 
sometimes obliged to “‘pancake’’ when dam- 
age to their controls or weather and ground 
conditions make other tactics impossible. 

7The original marine distress signal was 
“C Q D” (“Come Quick Danger”). This 
was replaced by the simplest and most 
unmistakable code letters °° 

























































or ° To these three letters 
unofficial meanings have been fitted without 
number: “Save Our Ship,” “Send Out 
Ships,” “Save Our Souls,” “Sink Or Swim,” 


ISKI OFFERS 


your boy more than an education. It 
offers him self-reliance, physical 

opment—manhood. Write for liters 
ture describing the Kiski plan in detail. 


Dr. A. W. Wilson, President — Box 92 
altsburg, Pa. 


Saltsb: 
ISKIMINETAS SCHOOL for BOYS 
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THE PRESS 


Mania 


Going on the principle that he 
is a shrewd fellow who gets away 
with what he can while he can— 
but making a noise like a loose- 
tongued woman who is losing her 
reputation and tries to regain it 
at the expense of her neighbor’s— 
the Denver Posts, morning and 
evening phenomena published by 
Fred G. Bonfils, onetime river 
gambler and circus promoter, last 
week furnished their niche in the 
Rocky Mountains with as ingenious 
a piece of journalism as ever mis- 
led simple citizens. 

The Denver Post headlined an 

event thus: 
“COOLIDGE ASSAILS TRAITOR 
NEWSPAPERS THAT BETRAY 
THEIR OWN GOVERNMENT” 
and reported it, in part, thus: 

“In one of the most remarkable 
speeches ever delivered by an 
American chief executive... 
speaking in New York as the guest 
of honor at the 20th anniversary 
dinner of the United Press, a 
Scripps-Howard news _ association, 
Mr. Coolidge told the offending 
editors to their faces that when 
any newspaper adopts the edi- 
torial attitude on American foreign 
policy which Scripps-Howard has 
pursued, every informed person 
knows that it has fallen from the 
high estate which is our common 
heritage, and becoming no longer 
worthy of regard, is destined to de- 
feat and failures No American 
can profit by selling his own coun- 
try for foreign favor. 


“It was the most blistering ar- 
raignment a President ever de- 
livered to any set of citizens and 
its significance was heightened by 
the obvious. deliberations with 
which it was prepared... .” 

The obvious deliberation with 
which the gambling Post’s report 
of the President’s speech had been 
prepared, became apparent to alert 
Denverites who compared _ the 
Post’s account of’ the President’s 
speech (TIME, May 2) with ac- 
counts printed the same afternoon 
by the Post’s rival, the Scripps- 
Howard News, which is served by 
the apparently heinous United 
Press. The News printed two ac- 
counts, one from a United Press 
man and one by the Associated 
Press, which serves the gambling 
Post but whose report on_ the 
Presidents speech Publisher Bon- 
fis had seen fit to hash, jazz, 
garble and publish without nam- 
ing its source. 


From the accounts in the News 
it was seen that the President 
had not stepped out of his charac- 
teristically neutral attitude on all 
things to “assail” or “rebuke” any- 
one, but had discussed the U. S. 
press objectively, hypothetically, 


giving as much emphasis to his 


For Schools and 
Playgrounds 
Cyclone Wrought Iron 
Fence. Built in a variety 
of standard designs; also 
in special designs from 

architects’ drawings. 


For Public and Private 
Grounds 


Cyclone Safeguard Fence. 

Chain Link fabric, tubu- 

lar ene! mar and frame- 
: 


work—a 
ing Steel. 


For Athletic Fields 
Cyclone Invincible 
Fence. Chain Link fab- 
ric, tubular steel posts 
and framework — all 
Copper-Bearing Steel. 


For Industrial Property 
Cyclone Invincible Fence. 
Extension arms carry 
three barbed wires. 
Standard height 7 feet. 
Built in heights up to 
and including 11 feet. 


The Mark of Dependable 
Property Protection 


Copper-Bear- 


ITH Cyclone Fence enclosing schoolgrounds, 

the coming and going of children is orderly and 
controlled. They enter and leave the grounds through 
established gateways, located at points of greatest 
safety. During play periods they are prevented from 
dashing into busy streets. Cyclone Fence keeps them 
out of danger. 


Cyclone Fence also influences the movements of traffic 
at schoolgrounds. Motorists soon learn the location 
of exits and exercise special care in driving past these 
points. Automobiles and trucks that jump 
the curb are stopped at the fence line. Cy- 
clone Fence is strong and sturdy to withstand 
great impacts. It’s the fence for maximum pro- 
tection at schoolgrounds— America’s standard. 


To School Boards: Automobile traffic is 


constantly growing and danger at exposed 
schoolgrounds is daily increasing. It is the 
duty of every school board to make education 
safe. Take action now. Install Cyclone Fence during the 
summer months, when the work can be handled with- 
out interruption and at minimum cost. Write nearest 


offices for Cyclone catalog and complete information. 


CrcLtoneE Fence CoMPANY 
MAIN OFFICES, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
Works and Offices: North Chicago, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 

Branch Offices: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Baltimore, Charlotte, 
Cincinnati, Des Moines, Denver, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Hartford, Conn., Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los An- 
geles, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Saint Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Syracuse, Tulsa 
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ence 


The only fence made entirely of 
Copper-Bearing materials — for 
Maximum Endurance. 
OC. F. Co., 1927 
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disapproval of too great nation- 
alism therein as to his strictness 
on lack of patriotism. 

Oddly enough the New’s United 
Press man had overlooked it, and of 
course the Associated Press had 
omitted it, but the President’s sen- 
tences to the United Press immedi- 
ately preceding the “Whenever any 
section . . .” sentence quoted by 
the Post for its own purposes, 
were these: 

“Because America is what it is, 
you [the United Press] are what 
you are. Your own independent 
and exalted position fully demon- 
strates that this country is worthy 
at all times of your service and 
your support.” 


From any but the Coolidge lips 
these sentences might have fallen 
cynically. In themselves they mean 
nothing. But in their context they 
were warm praise from a cautious 
man. 

Fearful of the Scripps-Howard 
threat to his monopoly* of Rocky 
Mountain attention, Publisher Bon- 
fils of Denver had taken, with a 
presidential speech, liberties which 
predicated not merely immorality 
but mania. 


No Proper Person 


When a whale or herd of seals is 
sighted near one of their villages, 
Eskimos, however hungry, are not 
so primitive but that they organ- 
ize the hunt. They stand back un- 
til the community’s ablest rifleman 
or harpoonist has armed himself 
and taken the lead. Smart young 
boys seeking to dash ahead, to 
show off and enrich themselves by 
making the kill, are firmly re- 
strained; sometimes soundly 
thumped and sometimes even chased 
back to the igloo. Their inept 
shots would only scare off the prey. 
Any older Eskimo who should fail 
to curb such an overweening youth 
would be regarded as a traitor to 
the community, an Eskimoron. 


The hungry community of U. S. 
editors was saddened last week 
when it became known that Editor 
Henry Goddard Leach of _ the 
Forum, monthly debate magazine, 
was guilty of the kind of negli- 
gence which, in an Eskimo com- 
munity, would have earned the of- 
fender an extra-cold shoulder from 
all his neighbors. Editor Leach 
had failed to prevent an ineffectual 
shot from being fired at the edi- 
torial whale, the political herd of 
seals, that was sighted a month 
ago when Governor Smith of New 
York promised to answer an open 
letter addressed to him by a dis- 
tinguished lawyer through the 
Atlantic Monthly (TIME, April 4). 

Editor Leach of the Forum had 
accepted for publication and for- 
warded by secretary to Washington, 

*Latest statements of Denver circulations: 
Post 145,000; News 32,000. 


an open letter to President Cool- 
idge asking about Calvin Coolidge’s 
intentions with regard to a third 
term. That the letter was not 
written by a proper person Editor 
Leach failed to realize until, his 
secretary having reached Washing- 
ton and handed the missive to Ed- 
ward T. Clark, the President’s act- 


ing secretary, Mr. Clark figurative- 


JOHN F. CARTER JR. 


There is no such thing as dignity 
among newspapermen 


ly shoved it into his pocket and 
declared the episode closed. 


The community of U. S. editors, 
not to mention most politically- 
conscious citizens, were sorry the 
episode had ever occurred because 
up till then it had seemed likely 
that an open-letter-and-answer 
would be arranged and announced 
at almost any moment between Cal- 
vin Coolidge and some interrogator 
whom the President could answer 
with dignity. The text of the 
Forum letter and the presumption 
of its author were such that they 
promised to postpone further com- 
munications on the third-term sub- 
ject indefinitely, if not discourage 
them altogether. 

There is no such thing as dignity 
among newspapermen, and_ the 
author of the Forum’s letter to the 
President was a newspaperman; by 
name, John F, Carter Jr., a bleak 
young man in his early thirties on 
the Sunday staff of the New York 
Times. An able reporter who writes 
with facile pedantry on almost any 
subject from ship news to esthetics, 
Writer Carter had brushed up on 
political precedents and, permitting 
himself a freedom he does not en- 
joy on the Times, had addressed 
the President as follows: 

“Do you believe that the tradition 
of American politics is hostile to a 
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substantive third term in the Presi- 
dency? 

“Do you believe that your re- 
election would be in harmony with 
the spirit of the common law 
which has given you your present 


power? 


“Do you consider that your si- 
lence in no way infringes the dig- 
nity of the presidential office? 


“Will you accord the electorate 
the leisure to consider whether it 
may be called upon to break the 
traditions of 140 years of the presi- 
dential office?” 

Long and prodding, the letter 
went on to discuss statutes and 
customs; to mention the failure of 
two Republicans (Grant and Roose- 
velt) who tried to alter custom; 
to refer to “your recent public re- 
buff to Herbert Hoover”’* and the 
alleged embarrassment felt by other 
Republican presidential aspirants 
due to their chief’s silence. 

While the Forum letter went the 
way of all inappropriate literature 
at the White House, James Francis 
Burke of Pittsburgh, onetime Re- 
publican whip in the U. S. House of 
Representatives, wrote such reply 
as seemed necessary, saying, among 
other’ things: “(tThe American 
people] have been seeking and are 
entitled to at least a few months’ 
relief now and then from meddlers, 
mischief makers and apostles of un- 
rest who have become the bane of 
our modern American existence.” 

The New York Times spoke out 
too, saying in connection with its 
employe’s attempted exploit: 
“Though it may be true that a 
wise question is half of wisdom, it 
is also true that even a fool can 
ask questions’ which a wise man 
cannot answer.” 


Ignorant? 


George A. Doran & Co., Man- 
hattan book publishers, lately an- 
nounced that Dikran Kuyumiian, 
Anglo-Armenian novelist by pen- 
name Michael Arlen (Piracy, The 
Green Hat, etc.), would arrive in 
the U.S. coincident with the publica- 
tion of his new novel, Young Men 
in Love (TIME, May 2). Either 
ignorant of Mr. Kuyumjian’s move- 
ments, or reluctant to spoil the 
effect of sound publicity, Doran & 
Co. did not tell the press until last 
week that Mr. Kuyumjian had sailed. 
not for the U. S. but to Peru. 


*A figment of the imaginations of other 
newspapermen. At a White House press 
conference last month, the correspondents 
sought to pry from the President sub- 
stantiation for a rumor that Secretary Kel- 
logg was to resign, that Mr. Hoover would 
succeed him. Nettled by insistent insinua- 
tions, the President answered sharply that 
Mr. Kellogg was not resigning and that, in 
any case, Mr. Hoover would not succeed 
him. Pining for a sensation, the corre- 
spondents rushed off and filled the press 
for days with one of their favorite words 
“slap.” The President, they reiterated, had 
“slapped at” Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover. The President at first ignored this 
press palaver but, when it did not abate, 
reproved the correspondents by saying he 
considered Mr. Hoover capable of fitting 
any portfolio a President has to give. 
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In Mercys Name... stop the p 


_A 15-year-old boy had made a legal misstep. 


And the facts were in the newspaper’s hands. 

At one minute before the great presses had 
started their daily roar, the boy’s father appeared 
at the editor’s office and frantically begged that 
the story be killed. 

“It’s his first offense,” he pleaded. “This story 
means nothing to the public, but it will put 
a life brand on my son. In mercy’s name, give 
the boy a chance... and I'll make amends with 
those he’s hurt.” 

The editor telephoned the press room. The 
boy got his chance—and made good. The sober- 
ing aftermath of his escapade took the kinks 
out of his character and made a man of him. 

A newspaper should be fearless and thorough 
in its publication of the news. But it also should 


Little dramas in the life of a great newspaper system 


io 
a / 
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be humane. It cannot conscientiously shield 
any adult, whoever he may be, if he makes a 
place in the day’s:news. But it may well afford 
to deal gently with the juvenile who commits 
his first minor indiscretion. 

That has always been the editorial creed of 
the SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers. Controlled 
from within, and independent of all outside 
ties, financial or political, these newspapers can- 
not be swayed from printing facts that the public 
is entitled to know. 

But to this steadfast policy of printing all 
the news, SCRIPPS-HOW ARD Newspapers make 
this exception —they delete the names of juv- 
enile offenders, when the offense is palpably 
one of youthful mischievousness rather than 
of seasoned criminality. 
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A Folder is 3 
Only a_Folder 


is 
a firm, durable 
expansible container, 


that never slumps down in the 
fiie-drawer, but stands erect, 
with the index-tab always in 
plain view; holds three or three 
hundred letters with equal 
facility; is easy to remove or 
replace in the file; holds small 
papers as well as large, with 
never a chance that they will 
become lost or mis-filed; saves 
time daily in filing and finding 
papers; improves instantly the 
efficiency and appearance of the 
drawer. 


Ordinary folders lack all of 
these advantages. They were 
never intended to contain many 
papers, or for continued use. 
Your own files will show the 
need of something better than 
folders for your heavier corre- 
spondence. 

You will know what REAL Filing 


is, the minute you install 


Bushnell’s 
*‘VERTEX’”’ File Pockets 


to replace the bulkiest of your 
present folders. 
But first try a single sample, 


without expense or obligation. 
The coupon below will bring 


CUT HERE 
Please send for examination and trial a 
free sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VER- 
TEX” File Pocket, as described in May 9th 
TIME. 


Name of Firm 
Address 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring... . 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa, 


BUSINESS 


City Values 


The Census Bureau last week 
published its tabulations of 1925 
property values in 247 U. S. cities 
which at that time had more than 
30,000 inhabitants. Total valua- 
tions were $63,584,863,000. Only 12 
cities contained property assessed 
at more than one billion dollars: 

VALUATION POPULATION 
1$12,944,481,000 «5,873,356 

3,967,810,000 1,979,364 

2,757,664,000 1,242,044 

2,168,243,000 936,485 

1,873,922,000 2,995,239 

1,862,000,000 781,529 

1,476,386,000 796,296 

1,374,751,000 1,222,500 

1,329,709,000 497,906 

1,194,633,000 821,543 
Cincinnati 1,018,498,000 409,333 
Pittsburgh .......... 1,014,117,000 631,563 

Taxes levied against these bil- 
lions of property totaled $2,508,- 
924,366. This was $403,066,594 
less than the 247 cities needed to 
pay their debts. Only 44 cities 
collected enough taxes to clear their 
year’s obligations. 


New York ... 
Philadelphia . 
Detroit 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
Boston 
Baltimore 
Los Angeles 
Washington 
St. Louis . 


. . 


Gasoline Prices 


Because companies pumping 
crude oil have not worked together, 
retail prices of gasoline have been 
dropping throughout the U. S. In 
Los Angeles last week the tank 
wagon price (usually two cents be- 
low the gasoline station price) was 
6.5 cents a gallon. <A _ survey of 
tank wagon prices elsewhere: 


Atlanta 5 Memphis 
Baltimore Milwaukee 
Birmingham ..... Minneapolis 
Boston Newark 
Butte + 19.0 New Orleans 
Chicago New York 
Cleveland Omaha 
Dallas * Philadelphia 
Denver 5.0 St. Louis . 
Des Moines -0 St. Paul 
Detroit -8 San’ Francisco.... 
Houston Seattle 
Indianapolis .... 16.2 Tulsa 
Kansas City .... Wilmington 
Louisville 


a 


Seats 


Five times last week purchasers 
of seats on the New York Stock 
Exchange broke records for seat- 
prices. The record had been $185,- 
000 (Timp, Jan. 24). Early last 
week a seat brought $190,000. A 
few days later the price was 
$192,000; a few hours later $194,- 
000; then $195,000; then $200,000. 
At top prices the 1,100 Stock Ex- 
change seats are worth $220,000,000. 


Punished reed 


Because Stock Broker M. Boyd 
Zinman made money as the result 
of a confidential conversation that 
he happened to overhear on the 
floor of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the governors of the Ex- 
change last week suspended him 
from trading there for one year. 
His conduct and proceedings were 
“inconsistent with just and equit- 
able principles of trade,” they said. 

Exchange members have consid- 
ered suspended Broker Zinman re- 
markable because three years 
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after he graduated from New York 
University’s School of Commerce 
(1922) he had made enough money 
as a tax expert and securities trad- 
er to pay $135,000 for an Exchange 
seat. He is now 30, 


Pro-Petticoat 


“If the ladies of the U. S. would 
each wear one petticoat, instead of 
none, the cotton mills of the coun- 
try would be prosperous,” said 
President Samuel T. Hubbard Jr. 
of the New York Cotton Exchange 
last week, at the University of 
Pennsylvania; and found himself 
ably supported in his advocacy of 
cotton goods by the concurrent bul- 
letin of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

This bulletin read: “Printed 
wash fabrics* are just now at the 
height of their popularity. ... For 
hot summer afternoons batiste, 
dimity and organdy will be cool 
and fresh. The zephyrs, cotton 
charmeuse, and corded cottons are 
excellent for house dresses and for 
the small daughter’s school and 
play dresses. Edge finishes, collars 
and cuffs, or inserted bands of a 
plain material the same color as 
the background or one of the fig- 
ures in the material give these 
dresses more character and inter- 
est. For young girls’ ag dresses 
printed batiste, organdy, and lawn 
are youthful and appropriate fab- 
rics.” 


*Voile, batiste, dimity, organdy, broad- 
cloth, zephyr, cotton charmeuse. 


ORPORATE BUILDING BONDS 
are secured by first mortgages on 
large buildings in leading metropol- 
itan districts. 
These bond issues are widely distrib- 
uted through banks and investment 
dealers in all sections of the country, 
so they command a general market 
just as do other large corporation 
issues. They yield, 542% to 6%. 


Write for explanatory booklet, 
and ouzr latest list of offerings. 


P.W. a ty & CO. INC 


Milwaukee 
New Orleans 


San Francisco 
Grand Rapids 
Seattle 


Boston 
Minneapolis 
Portland 
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Apartment Hotels 


To Mayor James J. Walker of 
New York City, as to many another 
metropolitan _burgomaster, hotel 
owners have recently complained 
most bitterly. Chief plaintiff (for 
the New York Hotel Men’s Asso- 
ciation) is George Sweeney of the 
Hotel Commodore, who holds: 
Apartment hotels are alienating 
the appetites of potential diners at 
regular hotels by providing kitchen- 
ette facilities. His Honor shouid 
stop such nefarious seductions by 
invoking state laws which require 
more light, ventilation, sanitary 
devices and fire precautions in tene- 
ment houses (i. e. apartments where 
cooking facilities are provided) than 
in hotels (where cooking in the 
rooms is illegal). 

New York’ = apartment hotel 
builders have evaded the rigors of 
tenement specifications by pretend- 
ing to construct authentic hotels. 
But in each pantry they have pro- 
vided electric connections to which 
tenants could fix electric stoves, 
hot plates, ovens, waffle irons, per- 
colators, what not. 

In New York City $300,000,000 
to $400,000,000 is invested in apart- 
ment hotels; in Chicago, Seattle, 
Oakland, Los Angeles, Louisville, 
New Orleans, Atlanta virtually as 
much in proportion to total prop- 
erty valuations. 

So Mayor Walker pondered over 
the hotel owners’ plaints, as have 
the mayors of many a lesser me- 
troplis. Last week he forbade 
apartment hotel tenants to cook in 
their rooms. Building inspectors 
and fire inspectors hereafter will 
prowl around the boroughs look- 


} ing, sniffing for kitchenette viola- 


tions. 


Bookkeeper 

In Pittsburgh last week directors 
of the $200,000,000 Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation crumpled 
up the old formula for making a 
steel executive—from puddler to 
president; wrote a new one—book- 
keeper to president. This they did 
by electing Charles A. Fisher, one- 
time bookkeeper, to succeed the late 
William Larimer Jones as head of 
their concern. Hardworking, Presi- 
dent Fisher yet finds time to be 
an elder of the Presbyterian Church, 
superintendent in a Pittsburgh Sun- 
day School. 


Commuter 


In New York City last week Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent P. H. Wood- 
ward of the Long Island R. R. 
greeted Henry W. Gaines of Hun- 
tington, L. I. Mr. Gaines, aged 70, 
had just achieved a half-century of 
daily commuting over the L. I. R. R. 
between Huntington and Manhat- 
tan (73 miles round trip). Passen- 
ger Agent Woodward declared that, 
assuming Commuter Gaines to have 
taken the train between his home 
and office twice daily, except Sun- 
days, since 1877, he had ridden 
the equivalent of 45 times around 
the world on the L. I. R. R. For 
this the railroad gave Commuter 

aines a free commutation ticket, 
good during the entire month of 
May, 1927, 


How much does your 
automobile insurance pay? 


Do you buy blindfolded? 


Two shares of stock. . . equal 
in price, equal in security . . . equal in 
every way—except that one has paid 
no dividends—the other 20% . . . regu- 
larly. 

Which stock would you buy? 


* * oe * 


Insure your automobile with the Ameri- 
can Mutual... 


A company that has paid to policy- 
holders, yearly dividends of never less 
than 20% since organization in 1887. 


It is the oldest, largest and strongest 
mutual casualty company in the world 
- . . it has weathered the panics, crises 
and wars of the last 40 years. 


Don’t buy your automobile insurance 
blindfolded full particulars of 
American Mutual Service, Stability 
and Saving will be sent to you... just 
fill out the coupon below. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 
144 BERKELEY STREET, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN 


or 
NEVER LESS THAN 20% DIVIDENDS oe 


The Oldest, Largest, 
Strongest Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company in 
the World 
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vichy 


célestins 


french vichy 


a yeat-round 


tonic 


The health-giving waters of 
Vichy Célestins...Anatural, 
pleasant-tasting mineral 
water for table use and tonic 
for the digestive system . 

Physicians have prescribed it 
for over a hundred years... 


Bottled fresh at the springs. 


Served by clubs, hotels and 
restaurants. Sold by your 
grocer and druggist. 


Francis H. Leccetr & Company 
27th Street & Hudson River, New York 
General Distributors for the United States 
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MILESTONES 


Engaged. Lawrence M. Noble, 
voted “best all-around athlete” and 
“handsomest man” in the present 
senior class at Yale College; to 
Miss Louise McLanahan of New 
Haven, Conn. 


7 7 . 


Married. Miserosetta Macini, 
daughter of the only sister of 
Premier Benito Mussolini;* to 
Pier Giovanni Ricci, Fascist officer; 
in Rome. He (Benito Mussolini) 
acted as witness, gave her a ruby 
bracelet. 


Married. Miss Nancy Carr of 
Atlanta, Ga., granddaughter of the 
late Genera] Julian. S. Carr (one- 
third owner of the Bull Durham 
Tobacco Co. before it merged with 
the American Tobaccé Co.), and 
step-daughter of Editor Clark 
Howell of the Atlanta Constitution 
(daily); to one Edward Friendly 
Rosenbaum of Salt Lake City,Utah; 
suddenly, in Manhattan; thereby 
terminating her engagement (TIME, 
April 25) to one William Thomas 
Healey of Princeton University. 


Married. Helen Wainwright, 19, 
able swimmer, onetime (1922) na- 
tional champion diver; to Leonard 
Holland, theatre organist; in Dal- 
las, Tex. 


Married. Ellsworth M. Statler, 
68, famed hotel man;7 to Alice 
Seidler, 34, his secretary since 
1916; privately, in Manhattan. The 
first Mrs. Statler died in 1925. 


Died. Charles W. Svensson, 
painter, uncle of Cinemactress 
Gloria Swanson; in Manhattan, in 
a fire in his studio from which, 
frantic, he was trying to rescue 
his portraits of his famed niece. 


Died. John Curtis, 59, impres- 
ario, author, founder of the Phila- 
delphia Operatic Society, an early 
producer of opera in English in the 
U. S.; of bronchitis; at Narbeth, 
Pa. 


Died. Albert Jeremiah Bever- 
idge, 64, onetime (1899-1911) U. S. 
Senator from Indiana; of heart 
disease; in Indianapolis (see p. 12). 


Died. Major William E. Coch- 
ran, 74, onetime Chief Inspector of 
the Post Office Department; at 
Glens Falls, N. Y. In 1894, when 
Coxey’s Army marched from the 
West to Washington, D. C., 352 
men seized a passenger train in 
Kansas, ran wild with it. Major 
Cochran and his guards captured 
the lot, marched them to jail. The 
pursuit, arrest and conviction of 
Gerald Chapman and “Dutch” An- 
derson, famed mail robbers, was 
directed by him. 


» has one brother. 


tBuffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Boston, New York (Hotel Pennsylvania). 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Permit 


In Long Island City, N. Y., across 
the square from a courthouse where 
an adultress and a corset sales. 
man were on trial for murder, a 
small man appeared at dawn trun- 
dling a wheelbarrow full of lumber, 
He selected a site, began sawing, 
hammering, whistling. 

Asked a policeman: 
WAG. 5 okt 

“Everything O.K.,” cried the 
small man, dragging out a scrawled 
piece of paper, “me got what you 
call permit.” 

The scrawl explained that the 
small man was, in consideration 
of $100 paid, entitled to sell “hot 
dogs” and soft drinks at a stand 
in that square during the trial. 
The policeman explained for an 
hour. The small man trundled his 
lumber away. 


“Say, what 


In Los Angeles 
In Los Angeles, Calif., Judge 


W. S. Summerfield granted divorces 

in one day to Ida Washington from § 
George Washington; to Fanny 
Washington from another George f 


This delicious 


at our 
expense 


(<4 


The coupon below will bring you this remarkably 
delightful lunch, Try it when you have a par 
ticularly hard afternoon’s work ahead of you 
You will be amazed at the way your packaged 
Wheatsworth Crackers, eaten with milk ant 
cream, and followed by dessert if you like—wi 
tempt "and satisfy your appetite and leave yout 
brain as clear and fresh as when you set out it 
the morning. 

All the mineral salts, the bran, the vitamins 
the original golden grain. Food for muscle—for 
a »ne—for brain—in its richest, most delicious 

orm, 


Mail the coupon today. 
— — «= ~ SAMPLE OFFER- — -* 


. Bennett Biscuit Co., 
, ee 10th St., Dept. E., New York City 
I enclose 3 cents in stamps for postage on packagt 
of Wheatsworth Whole Wheat Crackers. 










Washington; to Elizabeth Stand- 
ish from Miles Standish; to Mar- 
garet Hugo from Victor Hugo. 


4A NY 
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Terrapin 

In England, the Matamata terra- 

pin at the London Zoo, having lain 
|. Y., across § motionless in a corner of its tank 
house where —& for months, last week shoved out 
rset sales § its legs, walked a short distance, 
murder, af} drew in its legs, lay motionless. 
dawn trun- 
of lumber, 


an sawing, 
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| New Plays in Manhattan 


Hit the Deck was extracted from 


| that the § an old Belasco play entitled Shore 
sideration — Leave, the plot of which charts 
o sell “hot & the adventures of the hostess (Lou- 
at a stan’ ise Groody) of a sailors’ inn, who 








the trial. § follows in the wake of Sailor Bilge 
od for anf! Smith (Charles King), finally tow- 
rundled his § ing him away from all those sweet- 
hearts in every port to her own 
suddenly acquired opulence. In 
addition to merry tunes, jolly 
chorus, salty high-spirits, the show 
has the rarest quality of the sea- 
son—humor. 
if., Judge The Thief. In her fourth at- 
ed divorces | tempt of the year, talented Alice 
neton from} Brady has hit upon a_ revival. 
to Fanny Henri Bernstein’s play was writ- 
er George fp ten two decades ago, in the era 





that demanded of the theatre a 
Big Scene with plenty of soft 
sweetness sandwiched in and 
around. The heroine steals from 
a wealthy, extravagant friend, in 
order to dress so well that her 
husband (Lionel Atwill) will al- 
ways’ love her. The husband sus- 

ts less tender motives. The 
ig scene looks as if it were pitch- 
ing for tragedy. But that impulse 
cracks in the middle of the last 
act, and the playwright pastes on 
a happy ending, including love, 
faith and a wholesome dose of 
moral retribution. Miss Brady, as 
usual, ably projects her emotional 
scenes. But she, like any other 
performer who would essay the 
role, looks ridiculous in the heap- 
ing portions of lovey-dovey that 
were just too darling about the 
last fringe of the Victorian period 
but smell even more pungent than 
camphor balls now. 
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Enchantment. Here the situa- 
tion concerns a group of people 
stranded during a snowstorm in 
a country home. They all make 
believe they are lords and _ ladies, 
except the real lords and ladies, who 
oo believe they are servants. 
ull. 
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_ The Circus Princess. Invariably, 
inevitably, Shubert operettas record 
the travail of royalty romancing 
Incognito, the while platoons of 
chorus girls in superlatively gor- 
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backgrounds. The Circus Princess 
is “the most. pretentious operetta 
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We 
things that tell 


Cents and fractions of cents gain real 
dignity not only in Poor Richard's econ- 
omy but in the large scale production of 
American industry, 

Save a half a cent here, a half a minute 
there, and you make possible material 
economies in manufacturing costs—as 
the experience of Western Electric helps 
to prove. 

In this great work of making tele- 
phones and telephone apparatus for the 
nation, little things certainly tell. For 
instance, an improvement in the method of 
manufacturing electromagnets has resulted 
in saving ten seconds on each one, A trifle? 
But consider the fact that Western Electric 
makes 20,000,000 such magnets a year. 

Just one of many little savings which 
this Company’s large-scale production 
multiplies—a reason why America enjoys 
the most economical telephone service in 


the world. 
No.3 of a series 


estern Electric 
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How to have YOUR OWN 


VACATION 
MOVIES 


BELL & HOWELL 


SAMO 


Automatic Camera and Projector 








ACATION motion _pic- 
tures—that catch and 
create every detail of the 

big thrills—are taken with the ~ 


here. Easier than taking snap- 
shots. No special skill 
Simply look through Filmo’s 


spy-glass viewfinder, press a but- 

ton, and “what you see you get,”” automatically. No 
focusing for distance. No cranking. 
Although made by the world’s largest producers of 
professional movie cameras and equipment, Filmo is the 
original automatic motion 
teur. Thousands now ownt 





© tripod required. 


icture camera for the ama- 
em, and find their use easy, 
Eastman Safety Film [16 mm.]—in the yellow box— 
i i Camera is obtained at practically all 
stores handling cameras and supplies. Original 
covers developing and return postage to your door. 


Then show your movies on wall or screen at home 
with the remarkably simple Filmo Automatic Projector. 
Brilliant, flickerless pictures of theatre quality result. 
For variety of entertainment, choose from Fil 
—hundreds of subjects at little more cost than raw film. 


Mail coupon for complete information and nearest 


_BELL& HOWELL CO. 


818 Larchmont Ave., Chic: 
New York, Hollywoo 
London (B. & H. Co. Led.) 
Established1907 
BELL & HOWELL CO. 
: 1818 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send descriptive Filmo booklet “What 
ou See, You Get” and my nearest dealer's uaa. 
{ } Send circular describin: 
using standard (35 mm.) film 


I 


@ your Eyemo Camera 
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ever presented by the Messrs. Shu- 
bert.” What happens: 

1) A deposed princeling (Guy 
Robertson) earns his living as a 
circus acrobat. 

2) Under an assumed title, he 
marries the Princess of the Land, 
thus employing the relatively novel 
device of double incognito. 

8) Though denounced as an im- 
postor, he stays married, because 
he is so handsome. 

When “Poodles” Hanneford train- 
ses on and off galumphing horses 
in the circus scenes, the show is 
lively. When George Bickel ap- 
pears in the last act as a head 
waiter, it is partially resurrected 
with a few laughs. 


Mixed Doubles worries over two 
couples who thought they were 
married, discovered they were not, 
yet were, thereby getting tangled 
up in more complication than art. 


CINEMA 











New Pictures 


Chang. How did they do it? is 
the question everyone asks. The 
picture runs along on astonishingly 
familiar terms with the terrors of 
the Siamese jungle. It photo- 
graphs elephants from under their 
feet, “shoots” tigers almost in 
their jaws, films a family of bears 
at play, leopards on the hunt, 
snakes in death struggles, monkeys 
a-clowning, elepHants nudging a 
village into oblivion. Dramatically, 
it is an account of the family of 
one Kru, of Siam, how he pre- 
serves his life and propagates his 
kind in the face of hostile nature. 
When wild beasts take to maraud- 
ing, he takes to hunting. Both his 
cunning and their savagery are 
depicted with such clarity, plausi- 
bility and genuineness that those 
fortunate enough to be in the 
audience can only marvel at the 
intrepidity of the photographers, 
and ponder how insolently the net 
prevails over the claw. The big 
scene shows a great herd of chang 
(elephants) being driven into a 
trap by fear of natives cam- 
oufiaged as bushes. 


Secrets of the Soul. (Werner 
Kraus, Ruth Weyler). Another 
must be added to the triumphs of 
Ufa, German film creators. It is 
a dramatic picturization of the 
knife couple, of one of those who 
sit at the knee of Herr Freud. Why 
does nice Mr. Hero want to slit 
his wife’s throat? Follow the dream 
and find out. Many a Freudian 
symbol will probably elude the 
spectator while a scrupulously sci- 
entific fantasy of the less def- 
initely conscious mind is revealed 
on the screen. But the tense climax, 
the amazing photography cannot 
escape notice or fail of effect. When 
the psychoanalyst explains to the 
patient the cause of his wanting 
to knife his wife, the fixation is 
removed, her life saved. Rarely has 
science so artfully impregnated the 
fantastic. 
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Tracked by the Police (Rin Tin 
Tin). The hero is building an ir. 
rigation dam in Colorado. The yj]. 
lain wants to blow it up. But 
Rinty, the wonder dog, foxes the 
dastardly fellow, not only saves 
the dam by a display of amazing 
engineering but also ducks all the 
bullets flying in his direction. In 
the end Rinty and his bitch (Prin- 
cess) show in a happy closeup. 


The Heart Thief (Joseph Schild- 


kraut, Lya de Putti). He is a 
young man of the” Balkans for 
whose embraces the entire fem- 


inine population of those parts en- 
tertains a noticeable predilection, 
Therefore, he is called upon as 
the ideal instrument for frustrat- 
ing a political marriage. So thor- 
oughly does he execute his com- 
mission that the girl marries him. 
Joseph Schildkraut makes a jaunty 
flirt. 





Special Delivery. Eddie Can- 
tor’s art is a matter of sustaining 
punches in the eye, somersaults 
down elevator shafts, kicks, with 
perfectly immobile countenance. 
All this he does and little more 
in the course of a series of gags 
illustrating what can happen to 
a sublimely stupid letter carrier 
whose flashes of shrewdness are 
funny when unexpected. 


Rookies (Karl Dane, George K. 
Arthur). There is something in- 
herently funny in sassing military 
discipline. When a little fellow 
(George Arthur) is the sasser, 
and a bulky one (Karl Dane) syn- 
bol of the sassed, there is _ the 
added Mutt & Jeff twist. All this 
is stuffed -into the story of a 
rookie at a military training camp, 
making for a minimum of subtlety, 
a maximum of facial contortion, a 
modicum of hilarity. 























“Mother, My Head 
Feels Hot” 


Then’s the time for a Tycos 
Fever Thermometer. It wi 
tell you whether itis a slight 
cold or something more sef!- 
ous, calling for the services 
of a physician. 

The firsti ndication of many 
childhood sicknesses is a rise 
in temperature. arly 
knowledge of disease leads 
to quick recovery, if im 
mediate preventative meas 
ures are taken. By al 
means include a 


Tycos 
Fever Thermometer 


in your medicinechest. They 
are the same reliable fever 
thermometers carried by 
physicians everywhere. On 
sale at the druggists. 


Zaylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y.,U.8.4. 
Canadian Plant 
Tycos Bldg. , Toronto 
Manufacturing Distributors 
In Great Britain 
Short & Mason, Ltd., 
London 
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IMI TWETIS \72T 


TIRES BY LEE of CONSHOHOCKEN 


i} 

al yy When LEE of Conshohocken began his own business, he was one of 

| i the most expert fabricators of rubber. His surgical rubber goods be- 
came and they remain the standard of quality all over the world. 

My Head 

} Hot He slowly assembled a corps of workers and they learned “‘rub- 


f Tycos . : 
pmeter. Itwil | ber” from Lee. He taught them how, and when tire-making came, 


it is a slight ; : 
bine move they knew how. Machines do what they can, but the important 


ices . » 
or art is done by hand; hands trained to the Lee method. 
n. d > 
cation of many = a 
nesses is a rhe The workers for LEE of Conshohocken are not merely “‘rubber- 


f disease lea’ workers,” shifting from one factory to another as the labor demand 
covery, if im > oer g | 

entative meat fluctuates. They dive here in their own homes; they know how to 
Ken. : ) 

le a make tires, one way; the Lee way. 

COs ; 

oechevt Ti It is this trained Craftsmanship plus the most modern methods 
inechest. They MH that make your tire money go the farthest—when you ride on 
» reliable fevet j 


s carried by Tires by LEE of Conshohocken. 


rerywhere. On 
ruggists. 


Pneumatic tires for passenger cars, trucks, buses. Staghound 
tires for commercial use and the famous Lee Puncture Proof 
ig. , Toronto cords for unusual service. 


ng Distributors 
ut Britain 
Mason, Ltd., 
ndon 


COST NO MORE TO BUY ~ FAR 
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2100 intelligent questions 
2100 correct answers 
Ratings of 62 celebrities 


and 
THE SUPER-TEST 


The second question book 
At all bookstores $1.60 


THE VIKING PRESS 


UNIVERSITY TOURS 
7o EUROPE 


65. DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT IF DESIRED 
Address 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
(Managers of Unwersity Jours) 


110 EAST 42™ ST New York City 





BOOKS 
FICTION 


Romance Renounced 


A lot of people are talking 
about the return of respectability. 
Here* is proof that they may be 
right. A young lady, once frisky 
as you please, writes a book about 
Romance being all very well but 
not half so dependable as the ster- 
ling oldtime conventions—emphasis 
on family, worldly goods, comfort 
and the like. 

A first novel, it is distinctly com- 
mendable. The young lady knows 
whereof she writes, on both sides 
of the argument, and she writes 
with the vivacity and warmth of 
Irish blood reared “down South.” 
None knows better than she the 
tragedy of good taste ruined by 
poor execution. She has labored 
over her execution until it is deft 
and capable except for the first- 
novelist’s last fault, propping the 
characters up and making them 
expound the argument sometimes. 

The author and her heroine, be- 
tween whom it is hard to distin- 
guish, have one rare thing in 
abundance. They have race. They 

*FaLLING Seeps—Elisabeth Cobb Chap- 
man—Doubleday, Page ($2.50). 





When Authorities Agree! 


WM. ALLEN 
WHITE 


‘Valuable because it presents with sympa- 
thetic frankness but always with merciless 
honesty the vast differences between France 


and America.”’ 


FREDERIC 
L. PAXSON 


LAWRENCE 
F. ABBOTT 


FREDERICK 
J. TURNER 


“One of the frankest and most valuable 
contributions to the literature of the World 
War that I have seen.’’ ; 


**No continental European since de Tocqueville 
has shown such clear insight into contemro- 
rary American life.’’ 


**A book that all Americans and all Frenchmen 
who wish to understand the conditions to 
be met in the sympathetic co-operation of the 


two nations should read.’’ 


FRANCE AND AMERICA 
By Andre Tardieu 


A study of the two nations and their relations with 
each other, written by one of the leading statesmen 
of Europe, so vividly that the man in the street will 
read it with enjoyment, so frankly that the politician 
will read it with amazement, so truthfully that the 
honest citizen of each country will welcome it as a 
breath of fresh air after the long fog of cant and 


propaganda. 


$3.00 a¢ <! +7QUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


2 Park St. 
Boston 
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react sharply and lastingly to 
periences like Sara Spain’s (th 
heroine’s) rescue from the surf by 
Siercy Hodd, her sweetheart ani 
lover in lazy, lovely Georgia. They 
abominate the starched prosines 
of the northern Haskell clan int 








ELISABETH CoBB CHAPMAN 


screams, “Hoptoads!” but 
apologizes 


which Sara marries, but they ar 
game. After screaming, “Hop. 
toads!” at elder MHaskells, _ they 
apologize. 

And they are honest. They tell 
William Henry Haskell IV that he 
must win Sara or she may run of 
with Siercy Hodd some day; a 
she does, to the usual hotel in 
Atlantic City. Greedy and spoiled 
though they are, they are captivat- 
ing ladies, this author and _ hero 
ine—up to a point. 

At that point, when Siercy has 
come back into Sara’s life as an 
architect whose fine instincts ar 
being tortured by his unhappy mar- 
riage, so that you will scarcely 
blame Sara for leaving child and 
housekeeping to abscond with him 
—at that point they turn on 
Siercy, who was sadly dished in 
the first place, and they transform 
him into a bounder. Incapable of 
carrying further what they have 
called Romance, they revile ani 
belittle and finally pity it. They 
send Siercy away in shabby dis 
grace and exalt dull William Henry 
into a nobly understanding husbanl 
who mutters modestly about his 
part in the Great War. It is any- 
thing but fair, yet it builds into 
a formidable argument for the 
Grundies, the defeatists. 

The Author is Humorist Irv 
Cobb’s only daughter. Her looks 
are from her pretty mother’s side 
About as big as a minute—an & 
citing minute—she took to writing 
when other girls her age welt 
seeing how their hair looked “up § 
The pleasant New York landscape 
(near Ossining) amid which she 
spent her ‘teens is distinguishel 
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also by the estate of Publisher 
George A. Doran. 

“Buff” Cobb did not permit col- 
lege proms and parades to trample, 
nor her father’s literary cigar 
smoke to stifle, her dancing spark 
of originality. She _ irreverently 
wrote in the Bookman, when she 
should have been thinking that 
the Bad Boys of the oldtime 
Smart Set were Great Intellects: 


Mencken and Nathan and 
God, ha, ha, 

Mencken and Nathan and God. 
Lately she undertook the _ re- 
sponsibilities of matrimony and 
motherhood. She wrote Falling 
Seeds in a deserted monastery out- 
side of Florence (Italy), in an 
opposite wing of which, her hus- 
band, Frank Michler Chapman Jr., 
able Princeton (’23) baritone (son 
of the author of What Bird Is 
That? and many another ornith- 
ological classic), was exercising for 
grand opera. 


NON-FICTION 
Unmelted Africa 


THE SoutH AFRICANS—Sarah 
Gertrude Millin—Boni & Liveright 
($3.50). South Africa and its lit- 
tle muttering wars, the noise of 
the mines under the hot sun, the 
songs that the Dutch vintners* sing 
and the old curses that black men 
shout in the alleys of Johannes- 
burg—for most people these are 
far away. They are heard only 
as a confused murmur, a distant 
and broken music. 

In this book Mrs. Millin un- 
tangles the dark pattern of its 
sound. Going as far back as the 
legendary days when _ Phoenician 
sailors stared at the bleak Cape 
coasts, and going into the forests 
where the natives have the roots 
of their semi-civilization, she has 
brought to her study of the con- 
temporary situation a wide and 
valuable back-ground. 

Of the present she has much 
to say. She describes the diamond 
mines, the adventurers who first 
saw the glint of a hard fire under 
the dark continent, the blacks who 
sweat, fight and struggle to har- 
vest the pebbles of these arid or- 
chards. Author Millin knows about 
the gold-diggers too, their labor 
unions, Johannesburg where the 
great companies have their offices 
and where, when the city is hushed 
at night, there is still audible the 
pounding of battery stamps that 
crush the ore for gold. 

She examines the figures who 
have made themselves noticed in 
the South Africa of today—Gen- 
eral Smuts, the enigmatic states- 
man and dictator; the Prince of 
Wales who came to Africa and 
smiled less and danced more than 
people expected; leaders in the 
Union political movements. She 
analyzes the various currents of 
commerce, government, economics. 
The effects of the Boer War she 
finds revealed in the remark of 
a young British-South African who 
refers to “the place we South Af- 
ticans licked the English.” 

Most of all, the people are im- 


portant to her. The Boer 
Briton, the Jew, the Asiatic, the 
half-caste—with each she deals sep- 


arately because each is 


THE CREAM .... 


Q There is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 


sequential. 


The following new books are advertised here by 


their publishers only at the express invitation of TIME’s 


Book Editor. 


Not all the good books are here advertised; 
but all the books here advertised are good. 


q They are books selected from extensive lists as being of 
outstanding merit and interest for TIME-readers. Laudatory 
“blurbs” are purposely omitted, being unnecessary. Each 
book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively re- 


ported in TIME text. 


{| Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this gGyrrrupe ATHER- 


season’s literature. 


Fiction 

THE IMMORTAL MARRIAGE—Ger- 
trude Atherton*—Boni & Liveright 
($2.50). Pericles and Aspasia. 

BREAD AND FirRE—Charles R. 
Walker—Houghton, Mifflin ($2.50). 
Intellectually honest novel of a 
Worker. - 

Tur PLUTOCRAT—Booth Tarking- 
ton—Doubleday, Page ($2). An 
Illinois Caesar visits Carthage. 

From MAN To MAN — Olive 
Schreiner—Harper ($2.50). Hailed 
posthumously in England; two sis- 
ters’ lives. 

Tue RETURN oF DON QUIXOTE—G. 
K. Chesterton—Dodd, Mead ($2.50). 
A brief for romanticism in a reac- 
tionary age; a novel. 

THE TRIUMPH oF YOUTH—Jacob 
Wasserman—Bonit & _ Liveright 
($2). Boy-witch in fanatical old 
Germany. 

ONE CRYSTAL AND A MOTHER— 
Ellen Du Pois Taylor — Harper 
($2). Hard-boiled Dakota virgin 
reports Chicago spice. 

CHAINS—Theodore Dreiser—Boni 
& Liveright ($2.50). Lesser novels 
and stories by the American 
Tragedian. 

MorHER AND SON—Romain Rol- 
land—Holt ($2.50). Vol. III of 
The Soul Enchanted; the War by 
a pacifist. 

Drama 

Marco MILLIONS—Eugene O’Neill 
—Boni & Liveright ($2.50). Mer- 
chant Polo, mediaeval babbitt; pub- 


TON* 
lished before produced. 


Non-Fiction 

THe Roap TO XANADU—J. L. 
Lowes—Houghton, Mifflin ($6). 
How Coleridge’s imagination trans- 
muted bewildering materials into 
beauty. 

CHINA AND THE PowEerRS—Henry 
Kittredge Norton—John Day ($4). 
Explains the convulsions of a 
colossus. 

THE PormLus—Joseph  Delteil— 
Minton, Balch ($2.50). Legend of 
brave soldiers. 

AN ADVENTURE IN CONSTRUCTIVE 
FinaANce—Carter Glass—Doubleday, 
Page ($3). The story of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System by its author. 

On SPECIAL MIssionsS—Charles 
Lucieto—McBride ($2.50). Semi- 
official chronicle of the War spies. 


Humor 
THE EARLY WormM—Robert 
Benchley and Gluyas Williams— 
Holt ($29. The spice of Life. 


Biography 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT: A Hero to 
His Valet—James Amos—J/ohn 
Day ($2). Intimate information 
from the second butler. 

PoLONAISE: The Life of Chopin— 
Guy de Pourtales—Holt ($3). A 
delicate young man of extreme re- 
finement. 

CoLONEL Bop INGERSOLL—Cam- 
eron Rogers—Doubleday, Page ($3). 
The rise and orations of a great 
agnostic. 


*For 35 years Mrs. Atherton, aged considerably more, has whacked 


out novels. She has little charm, human touch or style. 


But brains, 


hard and vigorous, she possesses in quantity becoming to a great- 


grandniece of Benjamin Franklin. 


Shrewd literary entrepreneur, 


she has capitalized her personal interest in rejuvenation, ductless 
glands and the opposite sex in her recent novels, Black Oxen, The 


Crystal Cup. 


Born Gertrude Horn of San Francisco, she refers to 


her early marriage and widowhood as “one of the most important 


incidents of my school life.” 


@ Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’s book department are at its 


readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any other, books. 


Inclose 


cash or a check to the Book Editor, TIME the Newsmagazine, Penton Building, 


Cleveland, making plain to whom you wish your purchases sent. 


Boer, the 


in him- 


self an entity. South Africa, she 
seems to say, is a melting pot that 
lacks a fire. Finally she considers 
the Kaffirs. These, a brown North- 
ern people who conquered the na- 
tive blacks at the time of the 
Dutch Discovery in the 17th Cen- 
tury, are now the cheap labor 
class. They are the burden which 
the white man has been too weak 
to carry but not too weak to de- 
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Postage extra. 


stroy. At the heart of the mat- 
ter Author Millin feels that: “The 
black man is not so. different 
from, as he is inferior to, the 
white man.” For him, she tacitly 
observes, there is no hope. 

The Author lives in South Africa, 
at the centre of the scenes she 
depicts. She writes with truth and 
understanding—two qualities which 
have made her novels (God’s Step- 
children, Mary Glenn) interesting, 
and which make this, a_ broader 
work, not only interesting but 
important. 
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BROTHER 
SAUL“~ 


Sy Donn Byrne “A 


A story of 
Roman days— 
Donn Byrne’s 
most powerful 


novel. $2.50 


A University 
Afloat 
Around the World 


Thes.s. “AURANIA” of theCunard Line 


sails from New York September 1927 for 
8 months visiting 26 foreign countries, 


Faculty of 50. Close personal contact between 
students and faculty. Credit allowed at most 
universities for courses taken. 


This Cruise is Co-educational. 


Open to pre-collegiates and undergradu- 
ates, also to a limited number of older 
people with educational inclinations. 
Cost—$2500. to $4150.—fully inclusive. 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY CRUISE INC. 


11 Broadway New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 7657 


Ask the Man 
Who Mows One 


The tougher the - 
beard, the easier 
it is to shave with 
Barbasol. . . No 
brush. Norub-in. 
No after-smart. 
Try Barbasol— 
3 times —accord- 
ing to directions. 


“Mister, you’re 
next!”’ 


The Barbasol Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ienclose10c. Please send trial tube. 


OS eo 


Half-Wanton Wagner 


Creeps in half wanton, half asleep, 

One with a fat wide hairless face. 

He likes love-music that is cheap; 

Likes women in a crowded place; 

And wants to hear the noise they’re 
making. 

Rupert Brooke, who wrote the 
above, and Louis Barthou, who 
has just written a biography,* view 
the same aspect of Richard Wag- 
ner. Both see his crude love-affairs 
as inherent, important surfaces of 
his genius rather than detached 
experiences remote from the mind 
which was capable of Tristan und 
Isolde, Der Ring des Nibelungen. 

Opening his study with a phrase 
which the composer put in one 
of his letters to Elise Wille, “I... 
adorer of women,” M. Barthou 
proceeds to detailed accounts of 
Wagner’s amorous adventures. He 
was the adorer of many women but 
most. notably three: Minna (Wil- 
helmina Planer), a stupid, clamor- 
ous, third-rate actress whom he 
married; Mathilde (Mme. Weson- 
donck) who inspired Tristan; and 
Cosima (Frau von Biilow, natural 
daughter of Franz Liszt) who pro- 
vided the stimulus for the Ring 
series and whom Wagner loved 
most of all. In his relations with 
these ladies, Wagner provided the 
world with one of those astonishing 
paradoxes by which a brilliant man 
is enabled to write love letters 
which in their idiotic banality 
would have’ _ disgraced Daddy 
Browning, to conduct his indiscre- 
tions in a manner of an unfaithful 
cloak-and-suit drummer, and_ to 
make these mediocrities important 
by virtue of the astounding music 
into which the chemistry of genius 
transformed them. 

The fact remains that Wagner’s 
amours have only such significance 
as they have attained in their 
mutation into art. Louis Barthou’s 
book competently threads together 
previously known facts, describes 
with Gallic wit and speed encoun- 
ters of that nature which French- 
men, both in funny papers and 
reality, enjoy with special gusto. 
But since it tells little that is new 
and only brushes over the old, it is 
to be regarded more as a series of 
entertaining anecdotes than as a 
consequential item in the lists of 
Wagnerian biography. 

As Wagner’s loves are important 
because of his music, so, reversely, 
this sketch is important because of 
the personal distinction of the 
writer. Louis Barthou was Premier 
of France from March to Decem- 
ber of 1918, is Minister of Justice 
in the present Cabinet, is a member 
of the French Academy. His other 
books have been numerous. One is 
a study of Victor Hugo’s affairs of 
the heart, Les D’Amours d’un 
Poéte. 


(Notices of books of special inter- 
est and significance to students of 
ForEIGN News will be found under 
that heading in this issue of TIME.) 


*THE Propicious Lover—Louis Barthou 
(translated by Henry Irving Brock)— 
Duffield ($2.50). 
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$6 YOURE.GOING 
ABROAD/ 


The Wise Tourist takes 
Clara E. Laughlin’s 


SO YOU'RE GOING 
TO PARIS! 


'$O YOU'RE GOING. 
TO ITALY! 


‘SO YOU'RE GOING 
TO ENGLAND! 


The three most popular” 
travel books of the day 


Each $3.00 


AND OF COURSE 
THE INDISPENSABLE 
ROLFE ~CROCKETT 
SATCHEL GUIDE 


ISMED BY HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COME \A 
SOLO AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, 
moderate cost, both the quaint old bog 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed iten 
unexpurgated translations and exceptio 
reprints may be had through this entird 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United Stat 
have access to a collection of rare, scat 
unusual, out-of-print and curious bo 
chosen largely by themselves. 


Please siate occupation or profession when wriit 
for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 





The Agrippa Web Boston is made 4% 
a garter should be made,—ventilated 
open mesh web with non-skid back 
which prevents slipping even whet 
worn very loose. 
At stores everywhere—50 cents a pair 

George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 

How Did Your Garters Look This Morning? 
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